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i] Skillful navigation calls for an exact knowledge of a charted course—a 
knowledge that comes only after long study and experience. 





Over a period of years, BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY has acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the requisites of advertising which enables them to render 
complete Art and Plate Work service whether in black and white or in color. 





Avoid the shoals and reefs of the art and mechanics of advertising by placing 
your Photography, Art Work, and Plate production with BARNES-CROSBY. 


Call us in—let us help you with your next mailing piece or advertising material. 


a Oe ee 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS @ PHOTO ENGRAVINGS cf COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 























And in Latin America 
14,680 Executives read 


REVISTA ROTARIA 


Written specifically for Ibero 
America—edited by an Ibero- 
American—REVISTA ROTARIA 
has become “required read- 
ing’ among top ranking ex- 
ecutives in 20 countries from 
Mexico to the Argentine a 
market which no export adver- 
tiser can afford to overlook. 


Read by 


men who 


influence people 





*170,346 net paid (Dec. 1940 issue— see 
A.B.C. statement) and still growing. July 
1941 issue, 185,000 copies. 
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N. matter what you have to sell—from ash trays to 
adding machines — from matches to motor cars — 
your biggest market is Main Street. 


And you can reach the cream of this market of 
millions effectively and economically with THE ROTARIAN. 


Of its 170,346 total net paid circulation, * 155,752 is within 
the United States. Of these, more than 68% are in towns 
under 25,000 population—an alert audience of key execu- 
tives—presidents, owners, general managers of thriving 
businesses—professional men—leaders in their communities 
—with an average annual income of well over $7000. 


They have what it takes to buy what you sell. 


And they read THE ROTARIAN—unhurriedly, at home— 
not just because it’s their own publication, but because of 
the scope and quality of its editorial content. With out- 
standing contributors such as John Erskine, Rupert Hughes, 
Walter B. Pitkin, Channing Pollock, H. G. Wells, and others 
of like calibre, it’s easy to see why Rotarians want to read 
THE ROTARIAN—and why it’s one of the most widely 
quoted publications in America today. 


let us give you some of the surprising facts and figures about the reading 
habits and buying power of these ROTARIAN readers. Let us show you 


how you can sell your product fo these executives of Main Street. 


THe Rotarian 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE e e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, W. W. CONSTANTINE — 116 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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@ When H.G. Wells speaks, 
his words provoke thought. 
His 11 points for the 
establishment of a new 
world order in your Septem- 


ber ROTARIAN will start 


many a discussion. 


@ From writing about how 
to read a book, Dr. Morti- 
mer Adler has turned to how 
to teach a school—at least 
the learned professor de- 
bates with Dr. Carleton 
\Washburne, president of the 
Progressive Education As- 
sociation, the respective 
merits of traditional and 
progressive methods. 


@ Wars and rumors of war | 
fill our days and our news— 
until we forget that long 
undefended boundary be- 
tween two great nations. 
How the friendly landmarks 
between Canada and _ the 
United States were deter- 
mined and placed is told— 


in Your September 


ROTARIAN 
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Club Meets Despite Bomb Blasts 
Relates F. C. Hickson 
Acting General Secretary, R.I.B.I. 
London, England 

Here is another titbit of news for Ro- 
TARIAN readers. The particular place in 
question is on Merseyside, but not Liv- 
erpool! The quotation is taken from 
the body of a letter received from the 
Chairman of the District International 
Service Committee. 

This week I visited the .......... and 
ay eee Clubs, the latter being a group 
meeting of the local Clubs. The Rotary 
hotel had been badly damaged, but not 
demolished. I parked my car amid rubble, 
and made my way to the luncheon room 
through dust and debris. However, despite 
blasted windows in the luncheon room it- 
self, the management gave us a good cold 
luncheon and there was an excellent at- 
tendance. The spirit of this Club is grand, 
as is that of the people of .... with 
many small groups of whom I chatted. 


More on Stephen Foster 

From Dorotuy J. BLACK 

Secretary to Board Chairman 

Eli Lilly and Company 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Thank you for the copy of the June 
ROTARIAN containing the article on Ste- 
phen Collins Foster in the book-review 
section conducted by Dr. Phelps [Billy 
Phelps Speaking]. 

As director of the Hall of Fame at 
New York University, Dr. Phelps pre- 
sided at the unveiling of the bust of 
Stephen Foster and several paragraphs 
in THE ROTARIAN article were included 
in his talks that afternoon. It might 
interest you to know that the principal 
address of the afternoon was given by 
John Tasker Howard, Foster’s  biog- 
rapher, whose new book, Our Contem- 
porary Composers, is mentioned by Dr. 
Phelps in his article. 


Rotarians Reflect Rotary 

Says Cuas. O. STEPHAN, Engineer 

1940-41 President, Rotary Club 

Pueblo, Colorado 

I enjoyed reading the story of the 
Denver Convention in text and pictures 
in the July Rotarian. More and more 
I have come to believe that Rotary is 
judged by the men who work in and 
for it, the same basis on which a Rotary 
Club is judged by the community it 
serves. As the new President and offi- 
cers of 1941-42 take the gavel of author- 
ity, their actions as Rotarians will be 
reflected throughout their various com- 
munities. 

As I passed to the seat of the Past 
Presidents of my Club, I handed to my 
successor a personal contact that will 
not be fully realized by him until he, 
too, is through his term of office. I 
passed to him 83 men, each of different 
personality, but each with the same 
thought and goal. To touch such a 
group of men with your confidence and 





get theirs in return through hard wo 
and play, pleasant and unpleasant tas 
is one of the happiest rewards a m 
can have. When a Club President « 
feel that he has made a friend of ea 
and not a drone in the bunch, then 
has a Rotary Club which is a credit 
the community and the _ nation. 
passed over such a Club to my succe 
sor on July 1. I urge each Incomi: 
President, throughout the Rotary wor! 
to keep this thought foremost in | 
mind as he moves through the coming 
year, so that his Club, his community 
and he may profit. 


: ° : = ' 
Calling: ‘A Kind Lady in Canada 
By VIRGINIA THOMPSON 
Cleveland, Mississippi 

It has been a pleasure to Mary Broo! 
Kethley to make contacts with men 
bers of the families of Rotarians wh 
are also interested in collecting sma 
pitchers since her hobby was listed 
the Hobbyhorse Hitching Post depart 
ment of THE ROTARIAN several months 
ago. If you find it possible to print the 
following paragraph, I shall be gratefu 
to you: 

Mary Brooke Kethley, of Cleveland, Mis 
sissippi, wishes to thank the kind lady ir 
Canada, wife of a Rotarian, who sent th: 
two pretty pitchers for her collection. Mary 
Brooke was ill with measles and lost the 
name and address. Please write again so 
that she may write a letter. 


‘For Rotarians’ 

From N. Daauian, R.P.S. 

Sydney, Australia 

Enclosed you will find a picture | 
snapped for Rotarians. If you like it 
and if it will be suitable for the mag 








azine, you can use it with my pleasure. 
I send it with my compliments. 





Inasmuch as Reader Daghian is not a 
Rotarian, and his photograph therefore is 
not eligible for THE RorTariaAn’s photo con- 
test (see page 59 for contest rules), his 
interesting feature-photo is reproduced here- 
with.—Ebs. 


‘I Believe in Boys’'—and Tom 
Says F. W. Co.iins, Rotarian 
Editor-Publisher, The Tribune 
San Marino, California 
“Why I Believe in Boys” was the sub- 
ject of a recent Rorarian letter con- 
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test [see May issue, page 63, for winning 
contribution]. Yes, I believe in boys, 
for boys, if given a fair deal, are pretty 
certain to find an honorable niche in 
the highlands of progress. 

For example, the son of miner in 
Butte, Montana, who, as a lad, delivered 
clerked in a store; 
job he 
through 


papers; ran errands; 
worked at every respectable 
could get; worked his way 
chool, college, and law school; stuck 
ovally to the teachings of a saintly 
mother; collected around him groups of 
town boys who sorely needed inspira- 
tion and guidance, and organized their 
play and led it; built the largest inde- 
pendent law practice in his home city, 
refusing to leave his beloved Butte for 
any other pastures, however green, and 
his opportunities for helpfulness there. 
Today that boy is the President of 
Rotary International, a position of pow- 
erful influence throughout the world. I 
refer to Tom J. Davis, my former law 
associate in the mining metropolis. 


Learns of Rotary in A.I.F. 

Says Captain J. RICKARDS 

3 M.A.C. 

Australian Imperial Forces, Malaya 

For the first time in my life I have 
read THE ROTARIAN. That may not sound 
extraordinary to you, but to me as a 
one-time business executive I am begin- 
ning to think it’s a disgrace. As you 
will notice by my address, I am serv- 
ng overseas with the Australian Im- 
perial Forces, and it was during one of 
my leisure moments that I picked up 

ir journal and started to read. That 
moment lasted me the better part of 
two hours. 

As an average man and businessman, 
I have heard a little concerning Rotary, 
but put it down as another of those 
self-help clubs which one so often hears 
about. Reading THE ROTARIAN has re- 
vised my opinion to a certain extent. 
Would one of your members be good 
enough to forward his magazine when 
read, as I should like to read further 
issues of THE ROoOTARIAN and see for 
myself what Rotary stands for in the 
world. 


‘A Monthly Inspiration’ 
Writes JOHN WARNER, Librarian 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Newport, England 

May I express our warmest gratitude 
for your reference to the wartime ac- 
tivities of the Rotary Club of Newport, 
as noted in the April number of THE 
ROTARIAN. I am drawing attention to 
this in our monthly circular which goes 
out today. 

THE ROoTARIAN itself comes to us 
month by month as an inspiration. Its 
cheery pages with their rich sense of 
humor are a lesson in the principles of 
Rotary. 

You will be interested to hear that 
our Club has increased in membership 
during the past 18 months. Our at- 
tendances are up and generally there 
is that spirit of grim determination 
which will most certainly see us 
through, especially with such encour- 
agement as we have received from the 
Rotary movement in the United States. 


AvucGustT, 1941 














KEY Am America Plan Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


HS 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL -~ Mount Royal Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont 


Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 


Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 
CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries. 
Parking handy 500 outside rooms H. B. Klingensmith, 


Mer Rates: Eu. $3 up RM Thursdays, 12:15. 
SAN yf gar bi ater beg ctashs HOTEL. Down towr or 


Geary S square Chas. A. Stewart, Prop 

Rates single with batt fre m $2.50 Excellent cuisine 

COLORADO 

pinto ng P| hay ag ene HOTEL Popular priced 
ellent service Jo. W. Atkinson and R. R. 

Flaw r Ng rs Rates u. $2.00 up. RM Friday, 12:15 





A MILE HIGH 


AND A MILE AHEAD 


in VALUE 







DENVER, COLO. 


CONNECTICUT 

DANBURY — HOTEL GREEN. 120 Clean, 
Rooms. Quality Food. Moderate Prices. F. 
Manager-Owner. RM Wed., 12:15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


AIR CONDITIONED 


GUEST ROOMS 


Rotary meets 
Wednesdays, 12:30 


WILLARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managin 





Comfortabie 
Brown, 












* Dir 








ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at good hotels... This di- 
rectory is their guide .. . Is your hotel 
represented? Rates are reasonable. 














GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 ms of solid fort 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hote I I Pucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 uy RM Monday 2:30 
ILLINOIS 


HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
- . >. 


Luncheon on Tuesday 


























LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Comfortable a «ia 
tions for 1.000 guests Directi« D kler H . Jot J 
O'Leary, Vice-Pres. & Mgr Rates: FE $3.00 ut 
MASSACHUSETTS 

ee idices WELDON, on High Street 190 rooms 
Luxurious ) lations at reasonable rates + $2.00 
ul Damned ew ‘Enel id table RM We lay, ¢ 
MICHIGAN 

pm gsc NOTEL Magiodber nedene Best Buy n Det t 
54 ler newly et om a1 wit! tub and 
nl Frat ik Walker Man urer Rates: $2.00 up 
MISSOURI 

sT LOUIS-—KINGS-WAY HOTEL Kingshighway nt Ww 
Pine 300 rooms Charm and fort and ge ine hos 
pitality John K Bryan, Mer Rates $1.50 up 

NEW JERSEY 

ATANTIC CITY—HOTEL CLARIDGE The kys aper y 
the Sea 400 rooms with bat! 3 < lecks; healtt aths 
Europ. $4.50 Single, $7 Double Gerald R. Trimble, Ge Mgr 
NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 Fast 28th 
St ear Fifth Ave Rotariar tter ' 


1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George i Newton, Mgr 





When Visiting New York 
Stop At 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


In the heart of Times Square 


109 W. 45th S#., New York, N. Y. 
Perry B. Frank, Mgr. Dir. 





SPECIAL RATES 


oe. eee ee 
SPECIAL RATES for large g ups 
Hotel in heart of theatre and shopr ng 
district. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO-—O. HENRY 300 rooms A modern hotel 
designed for comfort Direction Dinkler Hotels w J 
Black, Mgr. Rates Eu. $2.50 uy 

OHIO 

GRANVILLE—THE GRANVILLE INN & GOLF COURSE, INC. 
Ohio’s smartest small hotel Excellent accommodations, 


Eu. $2.50 up. 18 hole course J. R. Young Mgr 


BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 


Among the World’s Firs: 
Half Dozen Hotels 


——e 


Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12.30 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 











TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRIST! — NUECES NOEL. Excellent Cuisine 
In Heart of Business District Sensible Prices, J gE. 


Barrett, Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 

HOUSTON—RICE HOTEL. 1,000 Modern Rooms, with and 
without air conditioning Bruce Carter Manager Hous 
ton’s Welcome to the World.’ RM Thurs., 12:15 


VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND—THE JEFFERSON. An unus delight 
ful location—reasonable rates—illustrated booklet Historie 
Richmond gratis. Wm. C. Royer, General Manager. 


ual hote 
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Linemen Who Have Used 
The Nicopress Method of 
Splicing and Dead-Ending 
Recommend It 
Unconditionally 


They know that with the light, com- 
pact Nicopress Tool and Nicopress 
Sleeves it’s a simple job to make 
tight, uniform splices, either in the 
air or on the ground. 


mco- Nicopress Splices and Dead-Ends 
leeve have a strength exceeding the rated 
breaking strength of the conductors. 
The conductors will not pull out 
and the joints have lasting high 


conductivity. 


Practical — economical — efficient — 
the Nicopress method of Splicing 
and Dead-Ending will deliver un- 
surpassed service for you as it has 
for others. Write for details and 


prices today. 


Offset Dead-Eno 
installed on 
Conductor 


TN) THE NATIONAL 
|}(@)) TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


S100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 
Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., Mamiiton, Ont. 
Export Distributer—international Standard Electric 

Corp., New York, N. Y. 


com 
leted 
Nicopress Offset 
plice Dead- End 
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Pithy bits 
from talks, 


gleaned 
letters 
Rotary publications 









Seekers of Permanence 

I. L. YEARBy, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

El Paso, Texas 

In such a breath-taking age, men look 
here and there for a point of perma- 
nence. Some rely upon financial invest- 
ments, but money has been setting a 
record for a quick getaway. Others seek 
to endure through fame, honors, posi- 
tion, but bricks follow bouquets and 
the famous are soon forgotten. Some 
rely upon friends, but too many friends, 
like shadows, follow only in sunny 
weather. Others seek security in coun- 
try and government, but in this day of 
national blackouts and blastings of li- 
berty and international hijacking and 
abdications of Kings, and the scurrying 
of heads of Governments to points of 
safety, government seems _ helpless.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Outservicing Competitors 

WILBUR C. BEITZEL, Rotarian 

Vice-Pres., Guardian Trust Co. 

York, Pennsylvania 

In Rotary the one word emphasized 
above all others is “service.” It is the 
fundamental principle of Rotary that 
“He profits most who serves best.” The 
First and Third Objects of Rotary are 
“to encourage and foster the develop- 
ment of acquaintance as an opportunity 
for service,” and “to encourage and 
foster the application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life.” 
The Rotary Code of Ethics, adopted in 
1915, antedated the NRA codes of fair 
competition by nearly 20 years. The 
Rotary Code declares that it is the duty 
of every Rotarian to enlarge his service 
and to conduct his business in such a 
manner that he may give a perfect 
service equal to or even better than the 
service of his competitors.—From a 
Rotary Club address. 


The Immense Merit 
BERNARD MALAN, Rotarian 
Lock Manufacturer 
Pau, France 

This thirst for friendship of Paul Har- 
ris and his companions seemed to fill the 
apostrophe of Socrates, more than 2,000 
years ago, as if destined. “I often hear 
say,” said this philosopher, “that a vir- 
tucus friend is the greatest of all pos- 
sessions; and yet most men think of all 
other things than making friends. They 
wish to acquire houses, land, slaves, 
flocks, and furniture; but a friend, who 
they admit is a great possession, they 
neither take the trouble to acquire nor 
to keep.” 

Perhaps the Greeks did not merit 
Socrates’ reproach as much as one 
might think. For although in Athens 
there were markets where one could 
buy flocks and shops where one could 
choose furniture, there was no Rotary 
International where one could acquire 


That is the immense merit 
Rotary, to have filled in this social bla: 


friends. 


by creating an organization thro, 
which it is possible nowadays to rec: 
an infinite number of friends of ra: 
quality. 

Thus, through a very simple metho 
perfectly tested and tried out with p: 
dence, it has been possible to wea 
across the world a friendly net. Throu 
Rotarian organization we cannot 01 
acquire about us, and with great safe! 
new friends, but by a kind of unive: 
power of attorney can acquire the 
throughout the whole world. To be 
sured of this, one only needs to sit 
any of the Rotary tables on any « 
tinent, where real friends are waiting | 
greet you with cordiality—From a R 
tary Club address. 


Tighten Friendship’s Ties 

SAMUEL L. RODRIGUEZ 

University of Puerto Rico 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 

We must not rest too heavily upon t! 
fact that we now enjoy the highe 
standard of living in the world,:but we 
must be awake and protect this hig 
standard, and one of the requiremen 
for this is increased foreign trade ani 
friendly international relations. Bot! 
the United States and Latin America 
know that friendly codperation and un 
derstanding are necessary, especial!) 
commercial cooperation, to tighten the 
bonds of friendship between both con 
tinents.—From an address before ti 
Rotary Clubs of Hearne and Bryan, 
Texas. 


Public Relations Begins at Home 

KENNETH LAUB 

Public-Relations Representative 

Lansing, Michigan 

Like charity, public relations, in any 
great industrial organization, begins at 
home, with that considerable section o! 
the public made up of its thousands 0! 
workers. If they are paid justly, treated 
fairly and humanly, given the best tools 
to work with and the best conditions to 
work under (and that, of course, is the 
practice of enlightened management, 
since it is the part of good business as 
well as good morale, then the company’s 
relations with this part of the public are 
good. The same thing goes for the com 
pany’s relations with its suppliers and 
dealers, who are the outposts and ad 
vance guard of its whole public-relations 
army. 


‘Is Earth Ready for Peace?’ 
J. E. ANDREW, Rotarian 


Spring Manufacturer 
Bristol, Connecticut 
I suppose that, like most men, I shrink 
from admitting that I pray, but I do, and 
the other day I found this plea mixed 
with a prayer: “Lord, send peace on 
this troubled [Continued on page 58] 
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The Sterner Life 


The Dynamics of Democracy....... William O. Douglas... 7 
Fatigue and the War Worker...... Lord Londonderry, K.G. 17 
Save Our Soil!......... Jeet eas Pictorial 
We See a Brave Race Die.......... Sydney R. Montague.. 37 


The Richer Life 


A Sister's Dream Came True.......Lin Yutang .......... 8 


Lawyers of the Americas, 


Wake Up!....... paeneVisiawsios John H. Wigmore..... 1] 


Boy, Man, and Dog..... ery 


Billy Phelps Speaking............. William Lyon Phelps.. 50 


The Longer Life 


Stopping Trouble on Two Wheels. ..Paul W. Kearney..... 18 


Save Your Life Yourself!... 
Science with Long Fingers.... 
Murder by Gasoline.......... 


The Rotary Life 
I'm the ‘Baby’ of My Club.... 


Ottawa Applies the Yardstick!. . 


The Lighter Life 
My Universe and Me......... 


Let's Sing a While..... ra ea Sigmund Spaeth ..... 40 


Debate-of-the-Month 


Have Country Editors Gone Soft? 


| ce 
| Se Sane re 


Other Features and Departments 


dings (The Scratchpad Man deci- 
phers his notes), 55; A Place in the 
Sun, by Angus S. Mitchell, 58; Hob- 
byhorse Hitching Post (this month— 
autographs), 60; 
(where 
marking time), 62; Last Page Com- 
ment (the Editors’ final look), 64. 


Talking It Over (wherein the read- 
ers do just that), 2; Opinion (Rotar- 
ian viewpoints), 4; Frontispiece— 
“Noonday Stroll,’’ 6; Peeps at 
Things to Come (highlights on 
scientific progress), 49; Rotary Re- 
porter (world-wide news from 
world-wide Clubs), 52; Scratchpad- 
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Published monthly by Rotary Inter- 
national. President: Tom J. Davis, Butte, 
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authoritative notices and articles on Rotary Inter 
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names that correspond to names of actual persons 
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Volume LIX Number 2 
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AUGUST & 1941 


We Present— 


WILLIAM O. DoucLas, Associate Jus 


tice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who, in his youthful 
—T e ad the 

Underwood years panned ne 

North American Con 

tinent. Born in Mir 


nesota, he was 
schooled in Wa 
ington State and Ne 





England His earl 
manhood was. like 
wise a transcontinen 
tal experience, fo 
he taught school in 


Douglas 


Yakima, Washing 
ton, before going to New York to prat 
tice law. Combining teaching and 
law, he became Sterling 
law at Yale University in 1932 and was 
Chairman of the and Ex 
change Commission when appointed to 
the Supreme Court in 1939 


professot ot 


Securities 


His article 


in this issue is the substance of an 
address in July, 1940, to the Rotary 
Club of Walla Walla, Washington, of 


which he is an hon- 
orary member. 

S. J. Woo.tr is a 
dual personality, for 
he is a writer and 
artist—this happy 
combination being 
displayed in the il 
lustrations he has 
prepared for his own 





story. After graduat- Woolf 

ing from the College 

of the City of New York, his natal 

city, he studied in the National Acad 

emy of Design and the Art Students’ 

League there. Here Am I, his auto 

biography published last Spring, de 

scribes “a career full of celebrities.” 
From Madison, Wisconsin, comes 


JAMES W. DANNER, who found in a CCC 
camp a source of literature as 
of health—as he proved in his article 
in the July RoTarRIAN. This month he 
writes on a subject that 
learned while 


well as 
] 


he originally 
in the CCC—the 


secret 


of not drowning at the beach or in 
the pool. 

PAUL W. KEARNEY, a leading author 
itv on safetv, completes in this issue a 
series of three articles on the subject 
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By William O. Douglas 


Associate Justice, U. S. Supreme Court; 


Honorary Rotarian, Walla Walla, Washington 


= is not self-operat- 
ing. It must be won by each gen- 
eration. Its existence cannot be 
taken for granted. It needs con- 
stant attention and care since it 
has bitter competitors in the world 
market of ideas. Its efficacy, its 
power to survive, depend on the 
capacity of the body politic to con- 
trol and manage it with efficiency 
and dispatch. And the test of its 
vitality is its ability to serve not 
special interests, but the interest 
of all. 

When men are strong in the 
democratic faith, democracy is 
strong. When men are ready to 
suffer and die, not only for their 
fortunes or for their jobs, but also 
for their democratic ideal, then 
democracy as a system of govern- 
ment has lightning efficiency. 

But the continuing vitality of 
the democratic ideal exacts a high 
standard of trusteeship. Too often 
men have assumed that responsi- 
bilities of citizenship end with the 
casting of a ballot and the pay- 
ment of taxes. Too often men 
have looked to government only 
for personal benefits. Too often 
men have lacked the moral cour- 
age to make the sacrifices of time 
and energy which alone can give 
great strength to any system of 
government. 

Democracy is rooted in freedom 
of speech and press, freedom of 
worship, freedom of assembly, 
representative government, due 
process of law, equal protection of 
the laws, and freedom of oppor- 
tunity. Today in many lands these 
principles are attacked as corrupt, 
pernicious, and degenerate. 

The philosophers of force have 
won their successes not alone by 
complete mobilization of their own 
resources. Behind their victories 
lies also mobilization among their 
victims of the elements of fear, 
defeat, inaction, hesitation, and 
discord. Asa result of these vari- 
ous conquests, government of the 
people, for the people, and by the 
people is fast disappearing from 
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The Dynamics of Democracy 


The system needs faith, not apology. Backed by works 
and self-denial, it can meet and answer any challenge. 


the earth before our very eyes. 

But democracy, too, can be effi- 
cient and effective and without 
exacting that terrible cost. And 
unlike totalitarian systems, it car- 
ries a most precious cargo—the 
hopes, the aspirations, and the hu- 
man and spiritual values of free 
people. 

Democracy today needs contri- 
butions of time and effort. It 
needs the best in brains, charac- 
ter, energy, courage, imagination, 
and devotion. In multitudinous 
public enterprises, in civic, state, 
or national causes, in community 
programs, lies much of the re- 
sourcefulness and strength of de- 
mocracy. Mobilization of the 
brains, character, and energies of 
a nation to propagate the demo- 
cratic faith makes feeble indeed 
the efforts of those who would de- 
stroy or weaken it. 

To protect civil liberties is to 
protect the very foundations of de- 
mocracy, even though it may re- 
quire tolerance for the expression 
of despised ideas. Such tolerance 
distinguishes the democratic sys- 
tem. Whether the mind and spirit 
of man will be kept free is the 
basic issue at stake in the world 
today. 

“Familiarize yourself,” said Lin- 
coln, “with the chains of bondage 
and you prepare your own limbs 
to receive them. Accustomed to 
trample on the rights of others, 
you have lost the genius of your 
own independence.” 

The result of tolerance under a 
vitalized democracy is unity and 
strength, not discord and dissen- 
sion. The channels of communica- 
tion are open to all. Use of the 
privileges of free speech to spread 
a faith in the ideals and perform- 


ance of democracy makes feeble 
indeed the expression for ulterior 
purposes of dissident views 

In every community 
leadership is needed to arouse the 
complacent and to steady the 
hysterical—leadership in think 
ing, leadership in action 
leadership is needed to expound 
the true democratic faith and to 
analyze and reject false and subtle 
appeals of the foreign propagan 
dist. Local leadership is needed to 
protect the Bill of Rights by prac- 
ticing it and not by scrapping it 

Fortunately, people today prob- 
ably understand more clearly than 
ever before the basic issues at 
stake in the world conflict. There 
has been a tremendous increase of 
interest by the public in govern- 
ment and in the world. Enlight- 
ened public opinion has been one 
of the direct 
modern communication. 


today, 


Local 


consequences of 


Bo. IN ALL WALKS of life, 
however humble, directive influ- 
ences are needed. Latent ener- 
gies need guidance in the common 
cause, for to the common idealism 
must be added the common en- 
deavor. Business and 
sional leaders who are in intimate 
relationship with the community 
can translate into daily action the 
commonplaces of the democratic 
creed. 

Ideas are potent weapons in the 
present world struggle for sur- 
vival of the democratic faith. Mo- 
bilization by groups such as Ro- 
tary of the acumen, intelligence, 
imagination, and creative ability 
of citizens for propagation of the 
democratic faith will create a 
strength which no amount of for- 
eign propaganda can immobilize 
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Sister's Dream Came True 


UW. WERE a family of six 


brothers and two sisters, living in 
an inland village, so completely 
surrounded by high mountains 
that the valley itself was locally 
called the “East Lake.” This was 
about 60 miles from the port of 
Amoy, on the Southeastern coast 
of China. It was a distance that 
required three days’ voyage from 
the port and as safely tucked 
away from foreign influences as 


to be educated at the best college 
in Shanghai at a time when few 
of even the rich families of Amoy 
sent their sons to Shanghai. 

I was convinced my father was 
a “hero.” But when my brother 
talked of his heroism, I was think- 
ing not of the “hero,” but of a 
martyr. Standing over my father’s 
grave, my thoughts wandered to 
that other grave in my native vil- 
lage, that of my second sister, who 


cate eyes and even teeth that 
knew. Even though a girl, s! 
was always the life of the part 
and we well knew her silve: 
laughter. At home she was ed) 
cated like us boys. A Christia 
pastor always had lots of time ; 
home, and my father ran class« 
for us at home, including ringing 
a bell at 8 o’clock. Housework 
was properly divided, and som 
of us younger boys had to sweep 


Illustrations by 
Thomas Handforth 





“STANDING over my father’s grave, my thoughts wandered to that other grave in my native village, that of my second sister, who died at 21.” 


possible, save that of my father, 
who was the pastor, and various 
Christian magazines that pene- 
trated that inland village. 

Once, standing with my broth- 
ers over my father’s grave, my 
eldest brother talked about my 
father being a ‘hero’; his heroism 
consisted in giving all his sons a 
modern education with a salary of 
$16 a month, a feat which, with 
the best scholarships offered, 
no other pastor around Amoy 
equalled. For my father was an 
incurable optimist and dreamer. 
Down in that village he constantly 
talked about Cambridge and Ox- 
ford and the University of Berlin. 
For Young J. Allen, the American 
editor of those periodicals, was 
less interested in saving our souls 
than in giving us knowledge of 
the West, its sciences and history. 
My father sent one of my brothers 
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died at 21. For even the “hero” 
could not do the impossible. With 
so many boys to educate, he did 
not give my second sister the col- 
lege education that she had ar- 
gued for and demanded. My 
father had no business to talk 
about the “new learning” and the 
study of English so enthusias- 
tically and then leave her in the 
lurch. With a cold heart he mar- 
ried her off more or less against 
her wish at the age of 20. Under 
the circumstances it was the only 
thing to do; what happened in the 
parent’s heart I can only surmise. 

My second sister was as good at 
studies as any of us boys. She was 
gay, vivacious, and, gosh, she was 
beautiful! She had the most deli- 


By Lin Yutang 


Author, My Country and My People 


the floor before breakfast. But 
there was this difference: that at 
about 9 my sisters had to wash 
the laundry and at 11 they had to 
help Mother prepare the lunch. 
Also in the afternoon, after a 
period of study, while the girls 
had to take in the washing from 
the back garden and fold it, we 
boys could go walking in the fields 
or catch little fish and shrimp in 
a brook. When we watered the 
garden by drawing the water from 
the well, my sister usually joined 
us. 

My second sister took a great 
pride in me and talked to me 
about what I should do in the fu- 
ture when I grew up. Mixed with 
this talk was the constant refer- 
ences to the difference between 
girls and boys. She, too, was a 
dreamer, and it seemed the things 
she wanted to do and could not 
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do because she was a girl, she 
piled upon me as part of her as- 
pirations. “A girl is a girl,” she 
always said. There was a tone of 
distinct resentment. She was al- 
ways cheerful and helped in the 
housework of cooking and wash- 
ing as a natural part of the rou- 
tine, but when it came to study- 
ing, she became bitter. 

But a boy is a boy, and I was 
yet young. The first time I had 
a distinctly guilty conscience 
happened in an episode when I 
must have been about 12. She was 
16 or 17 and was already, accord- 
ing to custom, doing the chores of 
the house in place of my mother, 
who was approaching 50 and en- 
titled to rest. She was washing 
and cooking for the whole house- 
hold, besides the studies. Always 
at about 11 she would look at the 
sun’s shadow and leave her books 
to go to the kitchen. One day, 
however, we had a quarrel. I can 
no longer remember what the 
quarrel was about. Evidently | 
had done something wrong, and 
she scolded me. I didn’t like it, 
and invented an ingenious wayof 
punishing her for it. I went and 
rolled myself in a mud pool. 

“There!” I said, “you have 
harder washing to do tomorrow.” 

But my sister only stood there 
silently, with tears in her eyes, 
helplessly, looking at me not un- 
kindly. That was about the only 
time I saw tears in her eyes. I 
never felt so awful in my life, and 
even now I cannot get over the 
feeling. 


Gun must have forgotten about 
it. For after a few days we had 
tangerines. It was the rule in our 
home that children were not al- 
lowed to buy fruit or candies, and 
we never did. When any fruit 
came in season, my father would 
buy a quantity and some time in 
the afternoon would assemble the 
family and divide it equally. Each 
child would have a half or a quar- 
ter of the tangerine, which could 
be easily subdivided. I had my 
share of three or four segments, 
which were quite precious, be- 
cause limited. After my last seg- 
ment had gone down my throat, 
my sister knew what I was feel- 
ing. She gave me her last seg- 
ment. These things do stick in 
one’s memory and somehow shape 
our lives. 
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She was four years my senior, 
and later, when we were back 
from school in Amoy, we shared 
the same room in the Summer. I 
must have been about 13 or 14 
and she about 17 or 18. She was 
under the spell of Chinese trans- 
lations of Dickens and Scott by 
Lin Chinnan, whom she_ wor- 
shipped as a writer. I usually fell 
asleep while she was still reading 
these Western novels under the 
oil lamp. One Summer, I remem- 
ber, she and I even orally con- 
cocted a Western novel with 
foreign names and spun it out as 
we went along, to amuse my 
mother. It was the story of a pair 
of persecuted lovers. 

After finishing her school at 
Amoy she constantly talked about 
wanting to be sent to a girls’ col- 
lege at Foochow. At that time one 
of my brothers was already study- 
ing at a college in Shanghai and 
others were receiving medical 
training. But even with a full 
scholarship, the travelling and ex- 
penses for a term at Foochow 
would have cost at least $50. My 
father could not do the impossi- 
ble. I knew this because when he 
signed away the deed for selling 
our last house in Changchow, in 
order to send my brother to 
Shanghai, a tear dropped upon the 
paper. 

My sister was resigned. Not 
that my father did not appreciate 
having a daughter with a good 
education, but he could not afford 
it. Furthermore, she was of age 
to marry and had to be married 
off before she reached the desper- 
ate age of 22, when it would be a 
disgrace for a girl not to be mar- 
ried. As far as I knew, she had 
quite a few admirers, for even to- 
day people around Amoy of my 
generation still speak of her ex- 
quisite beauty and her always gay 
smile. That she liked any one of 
them I do not know. In particular 
there was a young man from a 
well-to-do family near Changchow 
who must have fallen desperately 
in love with her and who per- 
sisted in sueing for my sister’s 
hand from my father from year to 
year. She did not care for him, 
and for one or two years she re- 
sisted. When my mother came to 
speak to her about the engage- 
ment at night, she would always 
blow out the oil lamp and refuse 
to discuss the topic at all. Her 


refusal to become engaged got 
mixed up with her expressed de- 
sire to go to college at Foochow. 

Knowing it was hopeless and 
realizing that she had to be mar- 
ried off before it was too late, she 
finally gave up and consented 
But she did not quite give up her 
enthusiasm on my behalf. She 
forgot about Foochow and began 
to talk crazily of my going to 
Shanghai one day. My brother 
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“I ROLLED myself in a mud pool. ‘There! 


You have harder washing to do tomorrow.” 
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was already there and surely one 
day he would be able to help me. 
For the enthusiasm of my father 
about the new Western world was 
contagious. She had seen Amoy, 
had seen the foreigners there, and 
liked the foreign songs, foreign 
kindergarten games, foreign 
houses, and all foreign things. 
From the way she talked, Amoy 
was but a suggestion of what 
Shanghai might be. She dreamed 
about all these things and said 
one day I was going there, if she 
wasn't. 

In the Summer of 1910 I re- 
turned from school. Her wedding 
was to take place in the Autumn. 
Her husband, the same persistent 
suitor, had his home in a little 
town on the river about 12 miles 
from our place. It was my last 
year in the Amoy school. When I 
started with my brothers to go 
down the river to school in the 
beginning of September, my par- 
ents went by the same boat to 
take my sister to the wedding in 
that little town. 

Our boat anchored off the river 
bank. We all went in the morning 
to a house prepared for us, where 
my sister was to be dressed up for 
the ceremony. It was then that 
the unforgettable happenéd. Our 
boat had to go on and I could not 
stay for the wedding. But in the 
morning, at parting, my second 
sister took me to a room and took 
out two 20-cent pieces from her 




















“I RETURNED to visit her. I saw her in her husband's home... . 
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The 
Author 


Lin 
Yutang 





PHILOSOPHER, philologist, reformer, | 
liberal, teacher, and fighter, Dr. Lin 
is best known as an author of novels, 
essays, philosophic works, and history. 
His three daughters may rival him 
with two books already published, but 
the author of "Moment in Peking” is 
not worried: his dream is to invent 
a typewriter for Chinese characters. 


ce er eed 


pocket and gave them to me, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“Sister is a girl,” she said. “I 
cannot go on to study like you. 
Now I have to be married off and 
be a country woman. Next incar- 
nation I may be born a boy. But 
you should work hard and deter- 
mine to be a good man, a famous 
man. Perhaps you will go to 
Shanghai to study. Here is some 
money and if I can help you, I 
will.” 

This, I think, is the most signifi- 
cant thing in my life—that 40 
cents and her words. 

The following year I did go to 
Shanghai and returned to visit 
her in the Summer. I saw her in 
her husband’s home. She was 
slightly indisposed and was sit- 
ting up in bed, smiling. But there 
was that same intensity about 








Shanghai in her eyes and her 
voice, and in everything she asked 
me about my college. It seemed 
as if I had gone to Shanghai in 
her stead. She was not mortified: 
she was happy that her dream fo 
me came true. Something in the 
magic of her intensity and keen 
ness of desire caught on. I neve: 
valued being a boy more than in 
that moment, or appreciated the 
privilege of going to college more 
than as it was reflected through 
my sister’s eyes. 

I went back to Shanghai. | 
knew that not only her husband 
adored her, but even her mother- 
in-law treated her with extraordi- 
nary respect as no daughter-in- 
law in a Chinese village was 
treated, because she was educated 
and clever above them all. 

Soon I heard she died of bu- 
bonic plague and was taken back 
to my home before she died. With 
her was buried a hope, almost 
nine months old. Her husband 
went half insane, wandering in 
the streets and sitting on people’s 
doorsteps, careless of his hair and 
appearance. Some years later he 
married again. 

Today her grave is but an 
earthen mound on a hill in my 
native village, uncelebrated, un- 
sung. Few know the greatness of 
those unknown heroines. But I 
feel that what ! know today I owe 
partly to her memory. Her name 
was Beautiful Palace. 
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There was that same intensity about Shanghai in her eyes and her voice.” 
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By John H. Wigmore 


Dean Emeritus, Northwestern University School of Law 


aa and morti- 
cians, bankers and doctors and 
beekeepers, have their interna- 
tional associations, but—believe it 
yr not—lawyers have none. It is 
almost incredible that the profes- 
sion which has more to do with 
making and administering Gov- 
ernments than any other does 
not have the strongest, most ex- 
tensive international organization 
on earth. 

Twenty years ago a flickering 
effort along this line was made 
when the International Union of 
Advocates was chartered in Bel- 
gium. All South America had but 
one representative. The American 
Bar Association went through the 
formality of joining it in 1936. Yet 
the League of Nations did not 
even mention it in a booklet it 
published listing more than 700 
international organizations. Now 
the catastrophe of Europe has 
paralyzed even this modest be- 
ginning. 

But in the Western Hemisphere 
a new and brilliant international 
light of law is beginning to burn. 
It is the Inter-American Bar As- 
sociation, dedicated to the pro- 
motion of a uniform code of law 
for the American Republics that 
trade, peace, and prosperity for 
all may be advanced.* Through it 
will work the finest legal brains 
of the two continents. As they re- 
move legal barriers, the freer will 
be the flow of trade and travel. 

Take the simple matter of bank 
checks. Endorsement seems a 
kindergarten matter, doesn’t it? 
Yet not many of us realize that in 
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Keen, at 78, is the dean of 
Midwestern American lawyers, 
many hundreds of whom cut 
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Lawyers of the Amerit 


the handling of commercial paper, 
there are two great systems in the 
world: the Anglo-American, and 
the Continental-Latin American, 
which dates back to the Code of 
Napoleon. They differ at nu- 
merous points, and in ways to 
create friction and confusion. In 
English-speaking countries you 
endorse a check or other bill of 
exchange by simply signing your 
name on the back. But in the 
Latin-speaking countries your sig- 
nature is legally void unless you 
make a notation of the date of 
your endorsement along with it. 
Uniformity of law in this regard 
will doubtless expedite business. 

Trademarks are very important 
to the building up and protection 
of an industry. Yet the lack of un:- 
form laws makes possible trade- 
mark piracy and holdups—in fact, 
in more than one country of the 
Western Hemisphere there exist 
outfits which get rich by stealing 
trademarks as fast as they are per- 
fected. Let us say I make a su- 
perior soap, or an automobile, or a 
breakfast food. I develop a name 
that is distinctive and use it. But 
before I can get my trademark ef- 
fectively registered in the United 
States, I have to show that the 
product is being used and that it 
has become well known, thereby 
giving a tangible value to my 
trademark. 

But just as in some of the States 
of the United States any group 
can incorporate anything, so in 


their teeth on the law under 
his tutelage. He began teach- 
ing at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1893, was dean of the 
faculty of law for 28 years, and 
is now dean emeritus. Many 
legal treatises and contributions 
to law publications have come 
from his pen, and his profes- 
sional honors are numerous. 
Born in San Francisco, he 
learned his first law at Harvard, 
later studied or taught in Europe 
and Japan. Ibero-American law 
has engaged his deep interest. 









some Latin-American countries 
anybody can register any sort of 
a trademark—yjust so he gets there 
first. It makes no difference who 
developed it or has the moral 
right to it. It is obvious that a 
manufacturer who markets a use- 
ful product in one country and is 
protected there, and seeks to ex- 
pand to another country, only to 
find that someone else has pre- 
émpted and registered the trade 
mark of his product, is up against 
a stone wall—unless he wishes to 
pay a species of blackmail. In 
turn, the country in which expan- 
sion was planned loses business, 
employment, and taxes because of 
the discrepancy. 

Consider the somewhat similar 
matter of copyrights, so essential 
to newspapers, radio, Magazines, 
trade journals, and books. My 
own United States is seriously at 
fault here. Other countries be- 
long to the International Copy- 
right Union, with mutual protec- 
tion of writings and publications. 
But although this subject has 
been before the United States 
Congress for 20 years, it has failed 
to correct the existent abuse— 





* Formal organization took place in May, 
1940, at Washington, D. C., in connection 
with the Pan-American Co’igress. Noted 
leaders were present to discuss matters of 
vital interest to the 275 raillion people of 
the two continents. Among the delegates 
were the jurists who composed the section 
on internaticnal law, public law, and juris- 
prudence. They represented 13 nations be 
sides the United States and Canada—Costa 
Rica, Venezuela, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Honduras, Panama, Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Ecuador, and 
Peru. 

The constitution formed was referred 
back to the bar associations of the various 
countries for ratification. The American 
Bar Association, meeting last Fall, had the 
honor of being the first to approve, with 
those of the other 20 American Republics 
and Canada expected to act soon, ree be- 
ginning a unity of the law from Alaska to 
Argentina and Chile. 

Elected officers chosen to serve for 
the first meeting in Havana last Spring 
were Dr. Manuel Fernandez Supervielle, 
dean of the Havana Bar Association, presi- 
dent; William Roy Vallance, secretary- 
general; William Cattron Rigby, treasurer; 
and an executive committee of Natalio 
Chediak, Cuba; J. Blanco Ustariz, Vene- 
zuela; Luis Anderson, Costa Rica; Dantes 
Bellegarde, Haiti; Camilo de Brigard Silva, 
Colombia; and William Cattron Rigby, 
United States. Lawrence D. Egbert, of 
Washington, D. C., was chosen as execu- 
tive secretary of the Association. 
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namely, a foreign work, written 
by a foreign writer, cannot be 
copyrighted in the United States 
unless it is translated, set up, and 
printed in English by American 
printers. That means “pirates” 
can appropriate valuable works 
from abroad, print, and sell them 
in the United States, and be com- 
pletely within the law. (Long did 
we Americans purloin the works 
of Dickens and Thackeray.) Writ- 
ers of other countries without the 
finances to go through expensive 
requirements for a copyright, thus 
find themselves seriously handi- 
capped. Illwill toward the United 
States is created and a sore spot 
that should be healed grows worse 
instead of better. 

One of the greatest handicaps to 
trade among the Americas today 
results from widely varying laws 
on licensing foreign corporations 
to do business. In some instances 
a national license must be se- 
cured, and then local licenses in 
given States or sections, with fees 
and formalities required in all of 
them. In one small Latin-Amer- 
ican country a foreign corporation 
must file a detailed history of its 
founding and development, an- 
swer bewildering pages of ques- 
tions, and list all the stockholders, 
even though there are thousands 
of them. 

Such arbitrary restrictions build 
up barriers to trade, discourage 
expansion, and reduce industry 
and employment. But now it is 
proposed to establish a standard 
commercial regulation, whereby 
one license and one fee will cover 
a foreign corporation’s activities 
in any one country. 

Double taxes on inheritances is 
another great international abuse. 
No one believes more than I do in 
the principle of a reasonable in- 
heritance tax. I also believe that 
when one comes into the posses- 
sion of property which he himself 
has not earned, he should share 
his good fortune with the public. 
But to lose it all—well, that’s 
something else. Yet there is an 
overlapping jurisdiction of the 
United States and other countries 
in the matter of inheritance and 
estate taxes where the estate is 
in one country and the heirs in 
another, and often the taxation 
of both countries exhausts the es- 
tates and leaves the beneficiaries 
penniless. We should apply the 
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That you must date your en- 
dorsement on a check in Latin 
America? 

Trademarks belong to the first 
registrant, regardless of use, in 
many Latin-American lands? 
That literary "pirates" thrive in 
the United States? 

That heirs of Americans who die 
in Latin-American countries may 
have trouble collecting their 
legacies? 

That children born of U. S. A. 
parents in certain Latin-Ameri- 
can countries are citizens of 
those countries? 

That of 170,000 lawyers in the 
United States, only 42 know 
enough Latin-American law and 
Spanish to practice in that 
language? 

That a great movement has 
been launched by lawyers to 
raze legalistic barriers to inter- 
American amity? 




















principle of one tax, distributed 
according to agreement. 

I know of an American working 
for a Chicago corporation in Ar- 
gentina. He married a girl there, 
who later died. By United States 
law he inherited half of her prop- 
erty and was entitled to bring it 
or its value in cash back to his 
native country. But the Argentine 
law says the property goes to her 
relatives. A reciprocal arrange- 
ment under the law would have 
eliminated the friction these con- 
flicting rules brought about. 

Another conflict is in the matter 
of the collection of judgments. In 
Latin America the judgment se- 
cured in the courts of one country 
is respected in another. In other 
words, if the party sued hasn’t 
property on which to collect in the 
country where judgment has been 
issued, he merely shows a copy of 
the judgment to a court in a coun- 
try where such property does 
exist. The court honors it and he 
proceeds to collect. Yet in the 
United States, the complainant 
has to start suit and try the case 
all over again in the courts before 
he can collect what is due him. 

An important task to face the 
bar will be the establishment of 





uniform laws relating to the e) 
propriation by Governments 0: 
private property of foreign indi 
viduals and corporations. If ther 
had been such a definite law, ad 
hered to by all the Republics, the 
matter of expropriation of oi 
wells and equipment by the Mex 
ican Government a year or so agi 
could have been ironed out with 
out injustice or friction, and with 
out the murmurs of war. 

Another problem is that of de 
fining citizenship and its obliga 
tions. Parentage and place of 
birth are in conflict, with the re- 
sult that a man may be a citizen 
of several countries. We say a 
child of United States parents 
born abroad is a United States 
citizen if so declared at the em 
bassy or consulate. But if it is in 
Argentina, for instance, the Gov- 
ernment claims him and drafts 
him for the Army at 18. One 
prominent Rotarian is a citizen of 
three countries, and knows a 
dozen men with dual citizenship 
and dual passports. 

I see where the Inter-American 
Bar Association can contribute to 
international unity by the promo- 
tion of uniform traffic laws, health 
laws, and standard regulations re- 
garding the punishment of crime, 
the collection of debts, the power 
of judges in the conduct of trials. 
the tenure of office by public offi- 
cials, and safety activities. 

The ignorance of the laws of 
other countries, even by lawyers, 
is almost unbelievable. I noted 
recently the significant statement 
by Jacob M. Lashly, president of 
the American Bar Association, 
that a survey by the Judge-Advo- 
cate General for Army purposes 
showed that out of 170,000 law- 
yers in the United States, only 42 
are familiar enough with Spanish 
and Spanish law to practice it in 
that language! He pertinently 
suggests that, with the growing 
demand for lawyers familiar with 
Central and South American af- 
fairs, young North American law- 
yers get busy and learn the lan- 
guage and laws of Latin America. 

Of priceless value to the new 
Inter-American Bar Association is 
the fact that the Law Library of 
Congress has specialized for 25 
years in Latin-American law. For 
the last 15 years, under the far- 
sighted administration of the li- 
brarian, John Thomas Vance, it 
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has made intensive efforts to 
gather complete collections of leg- 
islation and jurisprudence of the 
290 Latin-American Republics, and 
of the mother countries of Spain 
and Portugal. 

Mr. Vance has pictured the task 
and the opportunity in a recent 
issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal in these words: 

The task of the statesman and 
lawyer is to work out a system of na- 
tional and economic codperation be- 
tween the Americas beneficial to all 
alike and proof against the foreign 
penetration which menaces them. 

To weld this hemisphere into a cul- 
tural and economic unit in which 
every country will do its share, and 
where South America will profit from 
North America and North America 
from South America, is a task de- 
manding the best of all of us. 

The North American lawyer will 
find his Latin-American colleague far 
more interested in social and economic 
problems of the day than his own 
brethren. There is considerable ex- 
perimentation in these fields in Latin 
America worthy of our study. For ex- 
ample, the new Cuban Code of Social 
Defense is a very advanced work on 
penal legislation, which subject has 
received serious consideration also in 
Mexico, Colombia, and Ecuador. 

Hitherto North American lawyers 


interested in Latin America have been 
those appointed to diplomatic posts or 
doing 


those associated with firms 
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PRESIDENT of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Dr. Manuel 
F. Supervielle, of Cuba. 

Correctional court 


Even our law schools 


them 


business there 


teach Roman law, but few of 


Latin-American law. The whole vast, 
fascinating field of Latin-American 
law has been virtually neglected by 
our American bat It offers great op 
portunity now. 


Mr. Vance stated that condi- 
now favorable for the 
effort to reach an understanding 
between the common-law 
of the United States and the civil 
law system of the Latin-American 
Republics. The differences are 
considerable, but both 
have profited from each other, and 
the two can be reconciled. 

At a dinner given several 
months ago in Washington, D. C., 
to Dr. Manuel Fernandez Super 
vielle, of Cuba, first president of 
the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion, he gave an eloquent address. 
I quote in part: 

The Inter-American Bar Association 
is called upon to exert a powerful in 
fluence in the destinies of the Amer- 
icas in these critical times in which 


tions are 


system 


systems 


the whole world is confronted with a 
formidable attempt by the believers in 
the philosophy of force to sweep the 
reign of law from the face of the 
earth and to subject to its yoke the 
peoples who now 
and enjoy liberty 

We, the men who practice law and 
who uphold 
work of our lives, cannot remain in- 
different to the danger that threatens 
the democratic institutions of our na 
tions and the liberties of our peoples 
United in a single purpose, and acting 
together, it is our duty to apply our ef- 
forts to the realization and reaffirma- 
tion in the public consciousness of our 


practice democracy 


justice as the essential 


in Havana. 
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These are magnificent word 
and high ideals, to which we 
give heartiest concurrence As a 


veteran of more than 50 veal n 
the law, with an extensive con 
tact in both the Oeccident and the 
Orient. I defer to the bar associa 
America a peing 


the equal of any in the world 


tions of Latin 
The practice of law there is in the 
hands of their best-educated men 
They are distinguished, of the 
highest integrity and of the great 
Now that 
ship and an interchange of knov 


1] 
a Tellow 


est influence 
edge and opinion are under wa 


only the best is boded for the 
Americas 
Trade, 


health, employment, wealth all 


education 


commerce 


these will be advanced; but, most 
significant of all, the good-neigh 
bor policy of building goodwill, on 


which all prosperity, happine 
and success must eventually rest 


will be given vital reénforcement 


to make it a living force and fact 





























My Universe and Me 


By Jack Alan 


Rp BUSY, inquiring mind like 
mine can’t remain idle these long 
quiet evenings. My wife, Phyl- 
lis, refuses to let me play any more 
bridge because of her narrow- 
minded obsession with the budget. 
My dog, Gilbert, refuses to allow 
me to develop pictures in the bath- 
room because he likes sleeping on 
tne bath mat and, since he’s a 
Great Dane, the room isn’t big 
enough for both of us. So I have 
been forced to seek some new 
hobby. 

I’ve found it, and all because of 
the provocative discussion I had 
with my friend Professor Johnson 
at luncheon a few weeks ago. He is 
in astrophysicist, but this doesn’t 
prevent him from speaking with 
his mouth full. 

“A fine specimen of 20th-Cen- 
tury human being you are!” he 
muttered as he tore at a lamb chop. 

This hostile remark was prob- 
ibly inspired by the fact that I 
had happened, a few moments be- 





“SOUNDS are nothing but oodles of waves.” 


fore, to push his soup in his lap 
while attempting to mop up the 
water from a glass I had chanced 
to overturn as a result of dabbing 
quickly at his coat to remove a 
live cigarette ash of mine that had 
fallen on it. 

“Just suppose,” he continued, 
“that you were suddenly trans- 
ported back to the 10th Century. 
Could you hasten human progress 
by one iota? No. Could you, for 
instance, show them how to make 
an automobile? No—you can’t 
even put the top up on your own. 
Could you convince them that the 
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“I HAD HAPPENED to push his soup in his lap while attempting to mop up the water 


earth is round, explain what 
gravity is, show them how to 
make a simple steam engine? No 
—you wouldn’t be there ten min- 
utes before getting your finger 
caught in one of their crossbows.” 

“Ah, shut up,” I parried. 

My clever repartee started me 
thinking. Tossing in bed that 
night, I conceded just to myself 
that there was a certain amount 
of justice in Johnson’s remarks. I 
could think of only a few things I 
might teach 10th-Century people 
The response to an opening two 
no-trump bid, for instance. The 
odds against filling an inside 
straight and the folly of using a 
brassie in a cuppy lie. The fact 
that you should take aspirin if you 
have a headache. It didn’t add up 
to much, especially when there 
was no bridge, poker, or golf in 
those days, and, consequently, no 
headaches. 

I decided then and there to 
learn about the world around me. 
After all, meek little professors 
who wouldn’t go out in a drizzle 
without their galoshes are manu- 
facturing lightning bolts and play- 
ing catch with them. Austere gen- 
tlemen who haven't been out ona 
date in years are trying to create 
artificial life out of a couple of 
electrons and the yolk of an old 
egg. Why shouldn't I, too, know 
something of the mysteries of the 
universe? 

I started to find out. I read ar- 
ticles galore and ransacked li- 
braries of books on_ popular 
science. I am now, as a result, a 
mass of information, able to talk 
the ear off any 10th-Century 
scholar, given half a chance. 


Want me to prove it? Okeh 
When your phone rings at 
o'clock in the morning and a voice 
says, “Hullo—Acme Laundry’ 
lemme speak to Gus,” do you stop 
and ponder the pretty play of 
physical forces which make this 
modern miracle possible? 

No, you don’t. Yet we have here 
a perfect illustration of the phe- 
nomenon of sound. There is the 
sound the voice makes. There is 
the sound you make. There is the 
further sound you make as, trying 
to replace the receiver in the dark, 
you drop it on your foot. There 
are the sounds you hear all around 
you as you lie staring at the ceil- 
ing trying to get back to sleep. 
While you do this it may be com- 
forting to ponder the fact that all 
these sounds are nothing but 








“IF SOMEONE got hit by an apple falling 
... all he knew was that he had been hit.” 
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oodles of little waves of air, all 
dashing about at a speed of 
1087.13 feet a second — much 
faster than you could run away 
from them. 

Now let’s consider another won- 
der. Let’s consider that you do 
what I did the other day, which 
was to drop my fountain pen into 
a bowl of water, reach for it 
swearing, and then suddenly real- 
ize that the shimmering object I 
was observing through the water 
was my expensive new wrist 
watch. 

Would you pause and consider 
the marvel of physics which 
makes the wrist watch appear 
even more distorted to the eye 
than does the face of the owner to 
an observer? Neither did I, but 
that is beside the point. 

What is that wrist watch doing, 
I ask you? 

Costing money, you perhaps an- 
swer. 

No, no, this is not the scientific 
attitude. The important fact is 
that the wrist watch looks dis- 
torted because the light that has 
entered the water is “refracted.” 
This means that it bounces off the 
water at the same angle that it 
strikes. Science claims that this 
is why light distorts wrist watches 
under water. So we see now that 
the repair work on a wrist watch 
is little to pay for the important 
principle we have learned. 

All right. We now understand 
sound and light and can get on 
to the really tough stuff. Now we 
go off to the foot of Mount Everest 
and see how absurdly simple it is 
to explain the laws of physics and 
relativity. 

Next to us is a large boulder 
weighing about 80 pounds. I have 
with me a man named Smith. 
Smith will proceed to push the 
boulder up Mount Everest. He 
objects, saying that people can’t 
get up Mount Everest by them- 
selves, let alone pushing up boul- 
ders. We dismiss this sternly as 
hearsay. This is not the scientific 
attitude. 

He begins. He does splendidly 
for a minute. He’s doing pretty 
well. Not so good—oop! 

Smith has fallen down on us— 
for that matter the boulder only 
missed us by inches. But we have 
now completed another practical 
experiment. The deduction we 
draw is: a force can’t move a mass 
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“ASTRONOMY 
than gravity. 


trifle more complex 


is a 
I was occasionally baffled.” 


up an incline unless it (the force) 
doesn’t get tired. 

But wait. A scientist pops up 
from nowhere. He objects to our 
drawing conclusions just yet. He 
says any fool knows that one ex- 
periment doesn’t prove the case— 
we must try several hundred iden- 
tical experiments to make sure. 

We concede the point, but in- 
quire if maybe the scientist would 
like to make a small side bet that 
we're wrong. 

But the scientist argues on. 

“Up Mount Everest indeed!” he 
says contemptuously. “How do 
you know he isn’t pushing the 


boulder down Mount Everest? 
Remember that from the view- 
point of an observer in space, 


Mount Everest would run down- 
hill all the way from its base to its 
summit. And to someone else 


even farther away, the man and 


the boulder would just be going 
around in little whorls.” 

“But that’s silly,” we protest 

“No—that’s relativity.” 

And so it is. We abandon the 
experiment, cheering ourselves 
with the thought that on the top 
or bottom—of Mount Everest wa- 
ter boils at such a low tempera 
ture that we couldn’t even cook an 
egg if we got there. Even those 
most passionately lusting to climb 
Mount Everest concede it has this 
drawback. It is because the same 
“atmospheric pressure” exists on 
Mount Everest as in your house 
when you are in a hurry to get to 
work and are trying to boil water 
for coffee. 

“Atmospheric pressure,” then, 
is merely a hoity-toity scientific 
term for the weight of air. As any 
shrewd mind can immediately 
perceive for itself, there’s natu 
rally less air at the top of Mount 


Everest, because nobody goes 
there to breathe it. 
Now for gravity. Before the 


time of Sir Isaac Newton, if some- 
one got hit by an apple falling 
from a tree, all he knew was that 
he had been hit by an apple fall- 
ing from a tree. For ages upon 
ages people refrained from stand- 
ing under apple trees, believing in 
their simple, savage way that it 
was better not to be hit by an 
apple. But Sir Newton 
broke through this curtain of ig- 
norance, got hit by one and, as a 
result, everybody knows now that 
the reason apples fall to earth is 
because a big mass like the earth 
attracts a little mass like an apple 

Astronomy Is perhaps a trifle 
more complex than gravity. I will 
admit that, during my intensive 
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“WE HAVE now concluded another prac- 
tical experiment. The deduction we draw is: 
a force cannot move a mass up an incline 
unless it (the force) doesn’t get tired.” 
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study of scientific works about the 
universe, I was occasionally baf- 
fled by statements such as “Space 
is like a tennis ball which has 
been turned inside out without 
breaking the cover.” Or: “There 
really is no such number as the 
square root of minus one, nor 
could there be. We astronomers 
just use it to multiply other num- 
bers by, which makes them imagi- 
nary, too. That’s what we base 
our most important theories on.” 


Bo. on the whole it is really a 
simple matter. It is a man’s sub- 
ject, though. Women—or anyway, 
my wife—do not seem to have the 
mind to grasp it. 

When I told her that originally 
our solar system consisted of only 
the sun, a huge, distended, gase- 
ous mass, it merely reminded her 
that I had forgotten to get the 
soda-mint tablets I wanted 

I gave up completely after hav- 
ing mentioned a piece of interest- 
ing, valuable information which 
might come in very handy some- 
time. It was that the moon ap- 
pears at a different hour every 
night. There is no hope for men- 
tal improvement in anyone who 
can answer: “I'll bet it doesn’t 
expect its dinner to be ready and 
hot and done just right.” 

I regret to say that it is Phyllis’s 
opinion that science is a sheer 
waste of time. She has a black 
bobbie pin with which she seems 














able to pick locks when I lose 
keys, and make all sorts of repairs 
around the house which living 
with an energetic male like myself 
makes necessary. I invariably 
know the theory behind them and 
could be extremely helpful if lis- 
tened to, but she places more faith 
in the bobbie pin. 

After that session with Phyllis 
I wished that I could find some- 
one to talk to about my new-found 
knowledge. And that very night 
after I got to sleep I found him. 

It was an extremely vivid 
dream. I was back in the 10th 
Century and I was lying on the 
banks of the Hudson. Suddenly a 
little man with a wispy, graying 
beard and a pair of wrinkled 
chain-mail pants sauntered up. 

“If I could only get enough 
tapioca, it would work,” he said 
confidentially. 

“What would work?” I said. 

He looked at me in some sur- 
prise. “Alchemy, cf course.” 

I asked what that was. He said 
it was the science of turning base 
metals into gold. 

“IT thought everyone knew 
that!” he said. “Where on earth 
can you be from?” 

“I’m from the 20th Century.” 
“Couldn’t you have brought 


along some tapioca?” he said irri- 
tably. “I’ve tried all the base met- 
als and it’s no go.” 

I said I was awfully sorry that I 
hadn’t thought of it. 


“SHE HAS a black bobbie pin with which she seems able to pick locks when I lose keys; 
and make all sorts of repairs around the house which an energetic male makes necessary.” 
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‘“‘Whereabouts in the 20th Cen- 
tury?” he asked. 

“New York City.” 

He nodded. “Oh, yes, I’ve heard 
about it.” 

“That,” I said, “is obviously ji 
possible.” 

“No, it isn’t. I’m a wizard.” 

I apologized for not having be- 
lieved him. He said it was quite 
all right. Then there was a mo- 
ment’s embarrassed silence. 

“By the way,” I said, “do you 
fellows around here happen to 
know that the world is round?” 

“No, it isn’t,” he said. “It’s flat 
tened out a little at the pole 
That’s old stuff — some Greek 
was trying to ‘sell’ it more tha 
1,000 years ago. If you real 
want to tell me something, I['n 
curious about those mechanica 
wonders you have in your ¢ce1 
tury—the radio, for instance. Ho, 
do you work that?” 

“[’m not very clear on that,” | 
said, “but did you know that a 
express train, if it travelled at 60 
miles an hour, would take an aw 
ful time to reach the nearest star? 


44 

AL RIGHT,” he said, “but 
how does an express train work?’ 

“It works by steam,” I said 
proudly. He asked how. A little 
annoyed, I said the steam com- 
pressed, then it expanded, then it 
compressed again, etc. 

“You can see how when you boil 
a kettle,” I ended weakly. “Any- 
way, that’s all James Watt saw 
and he invented the steam en- 
gine.” 

‘“Hmmmm,” he said. He stroked 
his beard and looked at me quiz- 
zically. “Know anything about 
electricity?” he said. 

“Well. . . there’s this little but- 
ton on the wall and you push it 
Or you shuffle your feet on a car- 
pet and then touch somebody and 
he gets a shock. It’s fun, elec- 
tricity.” 

“Hmmmm,” he repeated. He 
looked at me more sharply. “Are 
you sure you're from the 20th 
Century?” he said. 

I nodded silently. 

“Here,” he said sympatheti- 
cally, handing me a small object, 
“take this back with you and see 
if someone won’t teach you how 
to use it.” He shook his head 
sadly and walked away. 

I looked at his parting gift. It 
was a small bobbie pin. 
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N THESE tense days of war- 
time industry the vital need is 
for increased output. But, as we 

insure greater industrial produc- 
tion, we have at the same time to 
guarantee the workers reasonably 
increased facilities for a greater 
measure of health and comfort. 

In conjunction with Britain’s 
Ministry of Health, the Industrial 
Research and Fatigue Board car- 
ries on an extensive investigation 
into the relation of the hours of 
labor and of other conditions of 
employment, including methods 
of work, having regard to both in- 
dustrial efficiency and the pres- 
ervation of health among work- 
ers. Its main duty is to initiate, 
organize, and promote investiga- 
tions in different industries with 
a view to determining the most 
favorable hours of labor, spells of 
work, rest pauses, and any other 
conditions applicable to the nat- 
ure of the work and the various 
classes of workers. 

Today this excellent collabora- 
tion between the Ministry and the 
Fatigue Board is playing a very 
important part in helping to in- 
crease industrial output, besides 
bringing greater social order into 
its field. Ruskin says, “There is 
no wealth but life.” It is essential 
to the total war effort of the coun- 
try and its vast responsibilities to 
the Commonwealth and its Allies 
that a healthy life be insured to 
the millions of workers. 

Workers are not machines. 
Many regrettable mistakes can be 
made through negiect to regard 
the human element in industry. 
Even the question of wages is sec- 
ondary to the insistent demand 
that workers be recognized as 
men, not regarded as machines. 

As a vital part of war industry, 
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they are indispensable, working 
as individuals, understanding the 
process and object of their labors, 
their brains working with their 
hands to defeat the common 
enemy. Such an attitude of mind 
toward them will do more to in- 
crease output and insure health to 
all classes of workers than any 
number of acts of Parliament. 

The rate at which all work can 
be performed without undue fa- 
tigue is dependent, in no small 
degree, upon “rhythm of work.” 
Continuous work, in the sense of 
continuous muscular energy, is 
impossible except for short pe- 
riods of time. Hence the desirabil- 
ity of organizing work properly, 
of instituting proper shifts, and 
giving ample time for both work 
and rest in order to safeguard 
health and, consequently, obtain 
increased output. These repeated 
periods of work and rest are 
termed by the Industrial Research 
Board “rhythm,” and the univer- 
sal adoption of this system in Bri- 
tain’s munitions factories will be a 
firm step forward. 

Short output in munitions is the 
result of numerous causes, a chief 
one being indifferent health often 
due to insufficient attention to the 
alleviation of fatigue. Hours of 
labor have been increased, with 
much prolonged overtime. There- 
fore there is real danger of work- 
ers becoming overtired, stale, and 
even discouraged. These condi- 
tions are aggravated by having to 
work so many extra hours in arti- 
ficial light due to blackout restric- 
tions; and for night workers there 
is the added nervous tension of 
anxiety of possible air raids. 

Fatigue falls under three heads 
—subjective, objective, and static 
—all of which have to be studied 
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in relation to the general health 
of the worker. In subjective fa- 
tigue, for instance, the actual wear 
and tear of the body begin to play 
a defensive rdle and give ample 
warning of the coming of physical 
depletion. Objective fatigue is 
more and 
usually manifests itself at the end 
of a monotonous day. Static fa- 
tigue is due to the prolonged fixa- 
tion and immobility of groups of 
muscles from prolonged standing 
or sitting or stooping 

All these forms of fatigue can 
be remedied by paying due atten- 
tion to rhythm in work and by so 
organizing the daily task as to 
create such contrasts in action as 
will give relief to the monotonous 
duties and bring into use the other 
muscles or organs of the body, and 


easily discernible, 


as often as possible the mind. 


i. munitions factory or work- 
shop should exist without its wel 
fare committee. It pays to guaran- 
tee the worker decent meals, com 
fortable restrooms, and even a 
measure of amusement 
concerts during the working day 
Many firms have appointed a 
whole-time official to after 
the welfare of their employees, 
and give a lead in recreation to 
keep workers fit and happy 
Inseparable are health and war- 
time output. They 
gether. An athlete trains for his 
task and knows that his success 
depends entirely upon his fitnes 
This life-and-death struggle de 
mands from Britain’s workers an 
ever-increasing output of every 
type of munitions. 
must guarantee the general health 
of workers, and realize that strict 
maintenance of good health is a 
practical insurance for victory. 


such as 


le yk 


progress to 


Therefore we 
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Island’s dimly lighted Jericho 
Turnpike one night, I was startled 
out of my wits to have four bicy- 
clists suddenly loom up hardly a 
cat’s spit ahead of my front 
bumper. The glare of oncoming 
headlights, plus the fact that my 
own were dimmed, made it dif- 
ficult to see these dark-clothed 
figures until the last moment. The 
issue was further complicated by 
the absence of taillights on the 
wheels and by the fact that the 
two boys whose bikes did have 
reflector buttons were riding in 
front where no motorist could see 
them 

Pure luck saved those riders 
from a tragedy. But luck is a 
fickle protector and it shifts so 
often that the bike problem has 
grown to major proportions on 
American streets and highways in 
the past few years. Back in 1982, 
for example, there were 350 bi- 
cycle fatalities. Keeping pace with 
the phenomenal revival of interest 
in this sport, that figure rose to 
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720 deaths in 1938 and remained 
at about that level in 1939.* 

Nation - wide tabulations for 
1940 are not yet ready, but local 
figures show a sharp rise in many 
sections. New York City, for ex- 
ample, reported 15 deaths and 
891 accidents in 1939; last year 
there were ten deaths and 1,243 
accidents. 

In proportion to the number of 
bicycles in use—estimated at 
around 8 million—the ratio of ac- 
cidents is not startlingly high as 
compared to automobile figures. 
On the other hand, the exp»sure 
of the bicycle is much less—that 
is, the average wheel is on the 
road less than the average car in 
both hours and miles —so from 
that viewpoint the accident record 
is not nearly so favorable. In any 
case, 40,000 personal-injury ecci- 
dents annually is a definite chal- 
lenge to study and action. 

Under the first heading the 
most thorough work to date 


*See The Bike Completes a Cycle, by 
Garnett L. Eskew, August, 1938, RoTARIAN 
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has been done by the National 
Safety Council, which establishe 
its bicycle committee in Jul 
1938, under the chairmanship o 
Lieutenant Richard O. Bennett, 0 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, Police De 
partment. The 1939 report of thi 
group, titled Prevention of Bicy- 
cle Accidents, is something that 
every organization interested i 
the problem should have. This, to- 
gether with the Council’s Publi: 
Safety Memo No. 59, is the onl 
available literature on the subject 
to my knowledge. 

Under the heading of ‘Action’ 
in meeting the problem, we agai! 
see the famous “Three E’s” of th: 
general traffic question coming to 
the fore: Enforcement, Education 
and Engineering. 

Obviously, the prerequisite to 
satisfactory enforcement is the 
compulsory registration and licen 
sing of bicycles —a step already 
taken by some 150 communities 
with salutary effects on accidents 
This obvious and simple ex- 
pedient is important for a num- 
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ber of reasons. First, it disabuses 
both the official and the lay mind 
of the idea that the bicycle is a 
tov. It isa vehicle, with the rights 
and responsibilities implied by 
that definition. 

Second, registration and licens- 
ing provide opportunity for official 
examinations of bikes and tests of 
their riders; for the establishment 
of minimum standards. And, 
third, the whole procedure has a 
very beneficial effect on the at- 
titude of the cyclist, who, by it, is 
impressed with the fact that rid- 
ing a bike is no longer child’s play. 

The establishment of bicycle 
test lanes automatically conveys 
to the juvenile rider the fact that 
he or she comes in the same cate- 
gory as the motorist, and that rid- 
ing, like driving, is a privilege, 
not a right, which can be revoked 
for cause. That there may be 
ample mechanical causes became 
apparent in Chicago when the first 
inspection lanes in that city were 
inaugurated at the Steinmetz 
High School. Of 50 given the test 
on the first day, only three wheels 
were passed! Most rejections were 
for lack of lights or horns. 

Registration, of course, is di- 
rectly related to both education 
and enforcement, since it provides 
the opportunities for both, and it 
is quite possible to accomplish it 
on a large scale voluntarily where 
no law exists making it compul- 
sory. In Lincoln, Nebraska, one 
of the pioneers in this field, 3,000 
bicycles were voluntarily regis- 
tered during the first month of a 
safety drive. In Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts (as well as in the neigh- 
boring cities of Athol, Leominster, 
Gardner, and Milford), the Rotary 
Club organized a campaign for 
voluntary registrations of local bi- 
cyclists, conducted meetings of 
rider groups at which various au- 
thorities discussed safety princi- 
ples, and supplied each cyclist 


CHIEF approach to the problem of bicycle 
safety in many communities has been the 
establishment of cycle paths in parks and 
beside highways. Such lanes have long 
been used by Europe's cycling population. 
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with a plate to be attached to the 
steering post of his bicycle. Reg- 
istration certificates contain ten 
rules and regulations for safe bi- 
cycling. A cross-index file of reg- 
istrants is maintained at the Wal- 
tham police station and contains 
pertinent data to identify each 
wheel and records the vehicles 
by number and ownership. 

Many similar efforts have been 
successfully handled through the 
schools, where the greatest num- 
ber of bicycle riders can be 
reached at one time, and in not a 
few communities a pupil cannot 
ride a bike to school unless it 
bears an official license tag. 

Registration is more effective, 
however, when it is mandatory, 
for then it is universal and greatly 
simplifies enforcement, since the 
mere reporting of a violator’s tag 
number will result in his swift ap- 





prehension. And it might be said 
that unless this does follow, reg 
tration itself can’t possibly cure 
the situation 

This is exceedingly imp 
because numerous analy 
bike accidents show that 72 per- 
cent of them involve some traffic 
law violation by the cyclist. In 
four cities 46 percent of the acci 
dents were due to three specific 
violations: cutting in and out of 
traffic, disregard of a traffi ig 
nal, and trying to hold the right 
of way illegally 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments of the enforcement 
angle has been the spread of ju- 
venile traffic courts that i 
“courts” conducted by juvenile 
Such institutions already exist in 
La Porte, Indiana; Northfield 


Minnesota; Hamtramck, Michigan; 
Racine, Wisconsin; Canton, Ohio; 






























































and elsewhere. In Racine the 
court proceedings are broadcast 
over the local radio station every 
Saturday 

In some places police officers 
issue the summonses to violators, 
which seems to be a sounder idea 
than having junior policemen or 
safety-patrol boys do it. But in the 
five cities mentioned, the judge, 
jury, prosecutor, and defense are 
all schoolboys. The psychological 
value of the idea is that the cen- 
sure or penalty for foolish riding 
comes from the violator’s own 
kind, not from ‘sour - pussed”’ 
adults who are always “belly- 
aching” about being careful. The 
importance of this is evident from 
the fact that 50 percent of the 
deaths and 51 percent of the in- 
juries occur to children in the age 
group of 5 to 14 years 

Another important factor in re- 
ducing accidents is the spread of 
bicycle safety clubs. Many cities 
have local groups and at least six 
States have organized State-wide 
clubs, Michigan’s alone number- 
ing 50,000 members. The voppor- 
tunities and methods of inculcat- 
ing the safety doctrine into such 
groups are obvious and should not 
be wasted, for the fact remains 
that for some time to come our 
main hope to check the rise of 
bicycle accidents must rest with 
education and enforcement. The 
third “E” of the trio—Engineer- 
ing—is basic, but necessarily 
is slower; expensive and conse- 
quently incomplete. 
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The chief approach to it so far 
has been in the establishment of 
cycle paths in city parks and along 
some of the newer highways or so- 
called motor parkways. Chicago 
already has 40 miles of such paths 
and has appropriated 2 million 
dollars for extensions; in New 
York some 58 miles of them are 
being laid out and some already 
in use are ten or more miles long. 
As time goes on, further work 
along this line will come in the 
proper conditioning of the should- 
ers along State highways so that 
automobile and bicycle traffic can 
be physically separated. 

This, of course, is the European 
idea so common in Denmark, The 
Netherlands, Germany, England, 
and France. In The Netherlands, 
for instance, bike paths parallel 
many of the main highways and 
are often separated from them by 
grass plots, rows of trees, or other 
“medial strips.’”” Such measures 
doubtless have a great bearing 
on their enviable bicycle safety 
record in those countries. But 
consideration must also be given 
to the vast difference in motor 
traffic on European and American 
roads. 


Bowaver successful the cycle 
path is, nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that the cyclist still has to 
get to the restricted area with his 
wheel—which means on it — and 
that brings us back to our first two 
elements, education and entorce- 
ment. The further fact that as 





A FINAL checkup before a spin down tha 
street or lane. Handlebars tight? 5 
properly inflated? These youngsters 

the elements of bike safety. So do } 
shown awheel and afoot on the next 


many as 50 percent of the 
dents occur at street intersect 
also emphasizes the crying 1 
for more of the first two 
For the brutal truth is that 
would be more practical to e! 
nate the bicycle than it would 
to eliminate intersections. 

Economically, therefore 
best hope for immediate re 
rests in the safety education 
cyclists whose own behavior 
counts for the bulk of the prob 
as it now exists—a behavior, 
cidentally, which springs f1 
nothing more serious than im 
ture thoughtlessness. The pr 
lem is far simpler, indeed, t! 
correcting the set habits of ad 
motorists, for the vast majo! 
of cyclists are of school age. T 
not only means that their min 
are still open to education; ‘*t a 
means that they can be eas 
reached en masse by any grou} 
that cares to go after them. 

The field, then, is wide open | 
Rotary as a Community Servi 
activity which can’t help bearin 
fruit if it is only pursued persi 
tently and intelligently. And along 
this line I should like to offer 
suggestion which I know, fro 
my work with boys’ clubs, give 
the most lasting results in the e! 
fort to sell safety to juveniles 

We must always approach th: 
problem in the realization that t! 
average boy cares nothing fo: 
safety as such—if anything, he 
prone to think of being careful 
being sissy. This is natural 
view of his normal yen for excit 
ment and adventure. And it is a 
gravated by the fact that tho 
who are continuously dinning th 
“be careful” doctrine into his ea 
are (1) his parents, (2) his teach 
ers, and (3) the police—three au 
thorities against whom he tends t 
rebel. “They’re always scared 
you’re going to get hurt,” think 
the youngster. Therefore, gettin 
hurt and being game about 
take on a manly glamour. 

A much better approach i 
through the skill argument: whe! 
you're really a good bike rider, : 
good skier, a good football player 
you don’t get hurt. “It’s a great 
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thing to be able to ‘take it,’” | 
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used to tell my kids when they 
nut on the boxing gloves. “But 
the smartest guy in the ring is the 
fellow who doesn’t get hit.” 

By the same token, the smart- 
est fellow on a wheel is the one 
who doesn’t “lead with his chin” 

cutting in front of cars, riding 
on the wrong side of the street, 
breezing through stop lights, and 
o on. And when you indelibly 
mark such things as the unmis- 
takable mark of the dope and the 
ereenhorn, then they cease to be 


DY 


heroic. 

The point I want to make, 
therefore, is not to have all your 
don’t-do-this stuff preached to 
your safety clubs by policemen, by 
school principals, by judges — by 
people of whom the youngsters 
are already skeptical. Instead, let 
much of this advice come from 
personages whom they admire 
and idolize: outstanding figures in 
the sports world. 


L. your city has a baseball team, 
get some of the stars to talk 
“safety through skill” to the kids. 
Get pictures of some of them on 
bikes which can be captioned with 
safety slogans and posted all over 
town. Do the same with football 
players in season, with college 
athletes, with prize fighters (who 
do much training on bikes )—with 
any outstanding individual whose 
achievements and prowess have 
already convinced these young- 
sters that he is safely beyond the 
damning indictment of being a 
sissy. One safety poster bearing a 
picture of Bob Feller or Joe Di- 
Maggio or Joe Louis or “Torchy”’ 
Peden, the six-day bike rider, 
would do more to correct the rid- 
ing habits of American youngsters 
than all the police chiefs in the 
country could accomplish by talk- 
ing in unison over a coast-to-coast 
radio hookup! 

The sum and substance of it all 
is that it is no trick to reduce bi- 
cycle accidents if we only put our 
minds to it. Virtually every one 
of the 150 cities that have gone at 
the problem at all has been re- 
warded by an immediate drop in 
the number of deaths and injuries. 
And if the proposition is as simple 
as that, it is shameful that com- 
munities wait for a three-year toll 
of over 2,000 deaths and 100,000 
injuries before getting to work on 
it in earnest. 
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IVILIZATION has ever followed food, in which diverse crops are p 
and food has followed fertility. As pop- strips so that the weaker plan 
the search for fertile sheltered by the stronger ones 


ulation grew, 
terracing, by which the fields ar 


lands followed, and when there were no 
man made them—by down along the slopes, as is don 


more fertile fields, 
hilly sections of Bolivia and The 


bringing water to arid land. 
Water is the lifeblood of food. In the 


pines, now translated to the mild 
of land formerly eroded in gu 
tour plowing, to hold the water b 
of straight 


past few decades we have seen fertile fields | 
without water drying up and blowing over 
the countryside. We have seen rich soil that are level instead 
carried off by overabundant rains—only to water sinks into the soil for 
have long dry speils follow. erence”; basin listing, which trap 
Water and good earth—bringing them ter in small basins to sink into the s 
and the moisture gauge, by whic! 


together and keeping them together in 
moisture is measured bs 


proper relationship—are man’s answer to surface 
of “More foo@!” Methods are crop is planted, so that choice is 
relation to the water available 

that These methods, and others, are 


the cry 
many. In Australia the dust field, where 
overgrazing killed the sparse grass 
held the soil in place, has been cured by the pictures that follow. From the 
shelter fencing, bushes, and cover grass.* pre-Inca irrigation systems of Nas 


Peru, the laborious hand _ irri 
China, and the timeless hill te 
Bolivia, as shown on this page, 


*See Saving Soil at Broken Hill, by A. J. 7 ae ee . 2p 
Keast, THE RorTariaAn, July, 1939. methods, the cry is, “Save ou 


In Canada and the United States, reforesta- 
tion; shelter belts of trees; strip farming, 


Photos: (top) Shipvan from Sawders; (left) Rotarian W. E. Priestiey; (below) Galloway 
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GROWING crops alternating with low-growing AS MANY AS 64 such dust storms in one year TWO VIEWS taken from the same point ‘before and 


trap the wind and prevent wind erosion. Crops blew uncountable tons of rich topsoil from water- after’! Wind and water have eroded this land in 
: janted in levels, combining contour plowing with starved acres. To restore water, when heavy but Nebraska until it seems hopeless, but, as the low 
planting. (Below) Each furrow is level, forming infrequent rains fall, deep basins, as below, hold er photograph shows, contour terracing, holding 
im to hold the water where it falls until it sinks. water until it sinks, and plowed later for crops water on level plateaus, brought back fertility 
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5 is a wind-etched Australian desert where intensive grazing has removed WATER would course down this hillside in torrents after the heavy rains 











scovering of grass down to the soil itself. Yet trees, irrigation, and leaving dry, seamed gullies. But the Philippine Islanders, knowing rice needs 
k-growing grasses will reclaim such areas for the production of food. plenty of water, have terraced the hill so the staple grain may flourish 


me DREARY dust-ridden farm was driving the Ed Casey family from their Mitchell, So. Dak., homestead. But rather than relinquish their land, they tried 


experiment of planting shelter-belt trees against wind erosion. The same spot which in 1925 looked as at the left, today is the scene of a picnic (right). 


Photos: (both below) U.S. Forest Service; (above, right) Publishers Photo Ser vice; (all others, except left above) U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
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Wasted topsoil chokes Strean; 
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{E RIGHT half of this Mississippi bank was sodded, preventing the FERTILE topsoil, carried away by wind and water erosion, deposits in 


sion of gullies such as carried away the soil at the left. choking normal flow, this Australian picture shows, causing floods whe 












on hill slopes, but cultivating the soil causes gully erosion. To prevent such loss of fertile topsoil as at the left, t 
overed with strips of mulch, which impeded the flow, causing the water to sink into the ground and preventing wearing of gullies 


Photos: (left & right below) U. Soil Conservation Service; (all others except right above) Ll 


Vineyard erosion. Halted by mulching. 
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STEEP denuded slopes must be protected from erosior, so | SEASONAL rains run off too fast, carrying SHALLOW “runoffs” for water must be stopped 

1is hillside is roughly terraced with material at hand. rich topsoil away, but these rough weirs Here a seasonal stream is converted into a se! 
provides moisture for the growth of the tree crop. will check the flow, allowing it to sink. life-giving pools by crude riffles to trap 


EEDLING pines are set out by hand (1935), each tree set in a prepared hole TWO YEARS later these seedlings stand high enough to begin t! 
properly tamped down so as to carry on without further attention. trapping the wind. Child and trees are almost exactly the ident 





OST BATHER! The boy’s sis- 
ter clung to my arm with the 
grip of hysteria, too frightened 

to give particulars, but I managed 
to drag the essential facts from 
her. Nine chances out of ten her 
brother was safe on the beach, but 
that was a chance a lifeguard 
couldn’t take. Seven rescues not 
five minutes ago and the wind still 
freshening out of the north. 
There was a slim possibility the 
boy might have been missed while 
the guards were busy in the water. 

“Clear the beach! All bathers 
out of the water!’ I shouted 
through the megaphone. There 

- Was a strong undertow beginning, 
and a treacherous runout current 
off the short jetty. 

“Everybody out of the water!” 
The guards took up the cry. Re- 
luctantly and with maddening 
slowness the crowd dawdled out 
of the water. The guards were 
hastening up from their posts as 
their sections cleared. Already 
they were locking arms to form 
a human chain. 

“Into the water!” As I gave the 
signal, we swung out into the surf. 
A swirling powerful current seized 
us immediately, dragging at our 
legs, sucking us out toward the 
face of the jetty. “Release hands, 
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but maintain the line!’”’—a locked 
chain would be impossible out 
here. It would be difficult enough, 
swimming free. 

“Keep the line straight!” My 
voice was thrown back in my 
teeth by the wind. Ziegler relayed 
the order to the next man, and 
so down the line. The waves were 
mountainous now, but I could see 
the heads of the crew bobbing 
high like corks when a crest came, 
losing sight of them in the trough. 

Stay back from the rocks! I mo- 
tioned. “Stroke, and dive!” Swim 
under water, groping over the bot- 
tom. “Back up! Dive again!” 
Every inch of bottom must be 
thoroughly covered. 

The rocks were dangerously 
close. All communication was 
necessarily by gestures now. 
“Dive!”’—my head submarined un- 
der the crest. Not a second’s tim- 
ing off or I’d be tossed high onto 
the rocks—I was closest in the 
line. 

“Dive!”’—swirling, snarling cur- 
rents that seized and twisted. 

Through the worst of it at last. 
We were rounding the east corner 


By James W. Danner 





of the jetty—water was calmer 
now and we could see the faces 
of spectators farther back on the 
pier. A policeman was running 
out shouting, “No use looking any 
longer—boy has gone home!” At 
this instant “Whitey,” to my left, 
broke surface with the body in 
his arms. 

‘Bobbie! Bobbie! And they said 
you had gone home!” The girl’s 
scream was like a knife twisting 
inside. 

This is what a drowning is like 
—a drowning that need not have 
happened. Sure, we worked on 
the lad, four hours of it, uselessly 
Only 25 minutes in the water, yes, 
but even two minutes is some- 
times fatal. 

Yet that drowning, like the 
great majority of the 382 rescue 
we have made at the beach where 
I have been lifeguard and captain 
of guards the past five years, was 
absolutely unnecessary! Unneces- 
sary, because all these were 
caused by either recklessness or 
plain disregard of commonsense. 

Here is why that boy drowned: 
A lad of 16, a nonswimmer, he had 
been safe in shallow water at the 
moment that those seven person 
had been swept off their feet by 
the sudden runout. But while the 
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Photos: (above & pare 25) The author 


guards were busy, this lad waded 
out to waist depth to watch the 
rescue! Sure, the water wasn’t 
deep, and he thought he was safe 

-just as 95 percent of persons we 
rescue do until the very moment 
that water stifles the screams in 
their throats. A companion was 
with this boy when he waded out, 
a taller lad. They turned to leave, 
but the companion forgot to look 
back to see if the boy was fol- 
lowing. 

30bbie’s family made charges to 
the newspapers that the guards 
were slow in looking for their son. 
Twenty-five minutes to find a body 
in rough water where a person 
lost is not usually recovered for 
days! And with not a clue to work 
on. Risking our lives on a possi- 
ble wild-goose chase when even 
his family thought he might have 
gone home! 

Sometimes bather ignorance 
goes to laughable lengths—laugh- 
able if you’re not on the receiving 
end, as I was in rescuing a woman 
bather five years ago. It was a 
rough day, and she had been car- 
ried out by a strong current to the 
front of the jetty where she was 
in danger of being battered against 
the rocks. Impossible to use ring 
buoy or boat, I had plunged in 
and started for safety with her in 
the cross-chest carry (only secure 
hold for a struggling victim). No 
sooner had I helped her out on 
the pier than she spun indignantly 
around, catching me full in the 
face with a resounding open- 
handed smack, saying, “You life- 
guards are all the same—fresh!” 

Luckily enough for us, however, 
ignorance of how we save lives 
seldom goes to this extent. But 
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some understanding of the life- 
guard’s job is necessary if effec- 
tive bather codperation is to be 
gained, and if the annual toll 
(7,000 drownings in the United 
States!) is to be cut down. 

The lifeguard is no superman, 
“bronzed god’’ though popular 
fiction may style him. He is a 
good swimmer, has received cer- 
tain definite training in how to 
save lives, and, above all, has the 
ability to keep level headed in an 
emergency. His job is not princi- 
pally to pull people out of the 
water. About 99 percent of a life- 
guard’s job is concerned with 
warnings and enforcing regula- 
tions. If they were obeyed 
promptly enough with the use of 
just a little commonsense, that 
other one percent of his duties— 
rescues—would be practically un- 
needed. 


Ler THE lifeguard do the life- 
saving! At the beach where I am 
employed, about one in every 
seven persons we have to pull out 
is a would-be rescuer. Amateurs 
may save lives in the movies. 
Strong swimmer though you are, 
if you plunge in without lifesav- 
ing training, your name will prob- 
ably be one of the 7,000 marked 
up in the morgues this season—if 
there’s no lifeguard handy to pull 
you out. 

Lifeguards have a remedy for 
would-be heroes. Three years ago 
a high-school swimming star, try- 
ing to make a hit with his girl 
friend. dived in when he saw me 
preparing to make a rescue, raced 
out ahead of me and into a front 
stranglehold. Even his girl friend 
laughed when I finally hauled him 









in, under water most of the way! 
I’ll have to admit he did look 
pretty bedraggled for a hero. 

But what can you do? Yell for 
help! Let the lifeguard know if 
someone is drowning. He has 
probably already sighted the vic- 
tim, but he is not infallible, espe- 
cially if the crowd is of Coney 
Island proportions. If you have 
any serious ambitions to save 
lives, take a lifesaving course un- 
der the American Red Cross. Al- 
most any lifeguard is qualified to 
teach you. 

Strange as it may seem, you can 
save lives from drowning without 
being able to swim a stroke—the 
way lifeguards at any well-regu- 
lated beach make a large propor- 
tion of their rescues — without 
even entering the water! 

Only two things are required: 
a cool head, and equipment— 
either improvised from suitable 
objects at hand or regularly pro- 
vided for lifesaving. A stick or 
fishing pole extended; free end of 
rope, belt, or towel flung out; log 
or inner tube pushed to the vic- 
tim; or even a hand held out— 
any of these devices may be em- 
ployed to save a life. Unneces- 
sary advice, it might seem, but 
every year many persons drown 
tantalizingly close to safety — 
drown with potential equipment 
and rescuers close at hand. 

Rotary Clubs have a splendid 
record in making swimming safe. 
But should hiring guards for the 
ol’ swimming hole prove finan- 
cially impractical, it can be 
equipped with some sort of life- 
saving equipment—even if it’s 
nothing more than a 15-foot bam- 
boo pole (cost: 15 cents), or a coil 
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of clothesline with a wooden float 
on the end for throwing (cost: 50 
cents). A ring buoy, of course, 
would be better, and may be pur- 
chased for about $4. Make certain 
that you and the “kids” know how 
to use it. And practice with it 
every time you go swimming. 

Further to insure your safety, 
follow these eight safety tips: 

One, don’t let the stimulation 
of cold water fool you into ven- 
turing too far from shore. Always 
remember you have to swim back. 
For deep-water swims, take a 
tip from marathon swimmers: 
take a boat along. 

Two, never swim alone. 

Three, after a storm or freshet, 
enter the water cautiously. Bot- 
tom conditions may have changed. 
Carelessness on this score came 
close to costing me a broken neck 
three years ago when I dived into 
water which 12 hours before had 
been eight feet deep. Sand shifted 
by a storm had piled in five feet 
deep. 

Four, stay out of the water 
when a swollen stream or high 
waves warn that swimming is 
hazardous; powerful and often in- 
visible currents are treacherous 
at such times. But should you 
become caught in a current, don’t 
fight against it. Swim with the 
current, angling diagonally across 
it and to the side. 

Five, don’t become alarmed if 
caught in an undertow. It is 
merely the return movement of 
waves piled up on a sloping shore. 
To prevent the undertow carry- 
YOU DON'T need wait for a guard to save 
a bather's life if you know the principles 


of artificial respiration and how to apply 
them. Here’s a lad who knows what to do. 
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“A CHILD'S been lost!""—and a human chain 
moves into action, one of the most effec- 
tive means of recovering a missing bather. 
Even two minutes under water may be fatal. 


ing you out while swimming, keep 
your feet near and parallel to the 
surface. Swim with all your might 
just before each crest hits you, re- 
laxing during the trough. Keep 
repeating the process, and you 
will soon reach safety. Above all, 
don’t let yourself become panicky 

Siz, you'll not have to worry 
about the sudden disabling agony 
of stomach cramps provided you 
don’t enter the water until an hour 
and a half to two hours after eat- 
ing. Make sure also that you're 
not overtired or overheated. Be 
certain—not sorry! 

Seven, if you use boats, be sure 
you know how to handle them. If 
you're not a good swimmer, strap 
on a life preserver. Many capsiz- 
ings cannot be blamed upon 
storms; they are due simply to 
not knowing how to change seats 
in a canoe or rowboat. Only one 
person should shift his position at 
a time. While doing so, he 
should steady himself by grasp- 
ing the gunwales, at the same time 
keeping his weight as low as pos- 
sible with his feet in the center 
of the boat. Should the craft cap- 
size, the occupants should cling 
to it till help arrives, rather than 
attempt swimming to shore. Pas- 
sengers should arrange them- 
selves in pairs on each side of the 
boat, reaching across the keel and 
grasping the opposite person's 
wrists. Only one person need hold 


at a time. This permits alternate 


resting, and greatly increases the 
limits of endurance 

Fight, and last, respect the 
ter’ A swimmer since I was 3, 
I’m thoroughly at home in 
water and I love it, but the more 
I see of it, the greater my respect 
Water is stronger and more tir 
less than the strongest swimmer 
And yet every day | see bathe 
taking chances that a veteran life 
guard wouldn’t think of taking ex 
cept to save a life 

Now, young man, do you still 
want to be a lifeguard? It’s a 
great life—but don’t start with 
wrong ideas. I rescued only one 
beautiful girl during my first foun 
years. She was yelling her head 
off in four feet of water and she 
weighed upward of 250 pounds! 
Rewards? I’ve rescued more than 
70 persons myself—I’ve been of- 
fered only one, a 10-cent cigar, 
and I don’t smoke! I’ve been 
thanked twice. As for being a 
hero, I’ve hit the newspapers 
once: a four-inch story on an in- 
side page unfairly accusing me of 
delay in searching for a boy whose 
family thought he might have 
gone home. 

Yes, sometimes I do get discour- 
aged about the job, but just then 
a little freckle-faced boy may look 
up at me admiringly, grin, and 
wonder if he could maybe be our 
mascot. From then on the whole 
day seems brighter and I think 
that the job of saving people in 
spite of themselves is pretty worth 
while after all 


Photo: Rotarian R. 
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Science with Long Fingers 


‘Child with Pin in Throat Saved!’ You see the headline 
often. Now meet the man behind it, quiet Dr. Jackson. 


By S. J. Woolf 


Artist and Interviewer 


a Dr. Chevalier 
Jackson has not designed mouse- 
traps, the adage concerning them 
was never better exemplified than 
by the pathway that people from 
all parts of the world have 
beaten to his door. From Europe, 
from Australia, and from every 
section of the United States chil- 
dren have been brought to him by 
plane, boat, and rail. And he has 
peered through a contraption of 
his own design and extracted from 
their lungs and stomachs objects 
which, if left there, would have 
certainly brought about death. 

A small, active man, who last 
November was 75 years old, he 
still works in the medical college 
of Temple University in Phila- 
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delphia, Pennsylvania. In his lab- 
oratory are medical instruments 
of his devising, and the tools with 
which he himself has fashioned 
them, and on the walls hang paint- 
ings which he has made. Across 
Broad Street in the Temple Uni- 
versity Hospital is a room filled 
with cases of safety pins, jack 
stones, beads, keys, padlocks, 
screws, staples, nails, and buttons, 
as well as dental plates. Each of 
these objects bears witness to his 
skill and to the efficiency of the 
instrument which he has con- 
structed. And to him each is evi- 
dence of carelessness, for which 
he says there is no excuse. 

For this old physician sincerely 
believes that an ounce of preven- 


Illustrations 
by the Author 





tion is worth a pound of cure, de- 
spite the fact that he has disco\ 

ered the cure. It was for this rea- 
son that he spent years in working 
for the passage of legislation safe- 
guarding the sale and use of caus 
tics; it is for this reason, too, that 
he has preached in book, pam 
phlet, and lecture the necessity fo1 
watching over what children put 
in their mouths. 

Wearing a white smock with 
gray collar and cuffs and a smal! 
hat of the same color, he darts 
through the three rooms which as 
professor emeritus he occupies in 
the medical school. Now that he 
has given up all clinical work, he 
busies himself studying the latest 
medical books, tinkering with new 
gadgets, and improving old ones. 
All his life, manual work has fasci- 
nated him, and his knotty yet deli- 
cate hands, which he protects most 
of the time with gray silk gloves, 
bear witness to it. He has trained 
those hands so that he is equally 
deft with either, and he believes 
that all children should learn to be 
ambidextrous. He also thinks 
that anyone can learn to draw. 

“Of course anybody can be 
taught to draw,” he chuckled, 
while a merry twinkle appeared in 
his heavy-lidded pale blue eyes. 
“But that does not mean that any- 
one can be taught to be an artist. 
Anyone can study medicine, but 
that does not mean that everyone 
is fitted to be a physician.” 

He was sitting in a swivel chair 
before an old-fashioned roll-top 
desk as he spoke and the suspicion 
of a smile broke across his thin- 
lipped mouth. His hands were 
clasped in his lap and his face was 
turned toward a window. The 
strong light emphasized a prom- 
inent nose, high cheek bones, and 
the wrinkles in a thin face. There 


LECTURING, Dr. Jackson displays a collec- 
tion of pins, coins, and screws he has re- 
moved from the lungs and stomachs of care- 
less adults and unguarded children. Each 
article is a tribute to his bronchoscope, an 
instrument for fishing in human interiors. 
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DR. JACKSON on the hunt with bronchoscope. Two assistants hold the patient, anesthetized only in rare cases, in proper alignment. 


is the look of an ascetic about him, 
and it was not surprising to learn 
that he neither smokes nor drinks. 
Although he eats sparingly he 
likes to cook fancy French dishes 
for others. Never physically ro- 
bust, he has had to battle against 
ill health all his life. Even three 
attacks of tuberculosis failed to 
daunt him and while recuperating 
from them he busied himself 
painting and writing. For he is a 
great believer in work as a “moral 
influence apart from production.” 

Love of Nature prompted him to 
turn to sketching when a child, 
and what began as a pastime 
turned into something of practical 
worth, for he supported himself 
while studying, by painting china; 
later he illustrated his own books. 
Trees have always appealed to 
him and he loves wood for itself. 
He can name any native tree even 
when it is leafless, and he can dis- 
tinguish woods by their feel and 
odor. His work with sharp-edged 
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tools began when he was 4 and by 
the time he was 10 he was skilful 
in inlaying work. 

At 75 he has the same hobbies 
he had when a boy. “The interests 
of youth have never palled,’” he 
says, “and advancing years have 
added none.” 

But above all else optimism is 
his distinguishing characteristic. 
He still sees this world as a good 
place in which to live, a better 
place than that which he saw 
about him when, as a little boy, he 
grew up in his native city of Pitts- 
burgh. There he saw starved chil- 
dren, ill-treated animals, drunken- 
ness, cruelty, ignorance. And it 
was there he determined he would 
grow up different from the miners’ 
sons who were his classmates at 
the Greentree Township School. 

Hard times followed his gradua- 
tion. China painting, book can- 
vassing, cod fishing out of Glou- 
cester, all helped to defray his ex- 
penses at the Western University 


of Pennsylvania and the Jefferson 
Medical College. 

At last, in 1886, he was entitled 
to add M.D. to his name. It was a 
period when preventive medicine 
was just beginning to be recog- 
nized. It was the era of Pasteur 
and the birth of the new sciences 
of bacteriology and aseptic sur- 
gery. 

“At that time,” Dr. Jackson said, 
“the only recognized specialty was 
diseases of the eye. The medica! 
profession thought that any doc- 
tor should be able to treat any- 
thing, and those physicians who 
were bold enough to confine their 
practice to one type of disease 
risked the danger of being expelled 
from medical societies. 

“Today we have an age of spe- 
cialists, yet the family doctor re- 
mains the basis upon which all 
medicine rests. He knows his pa- 
tients, their peculiarities, and their 
general state of health. It is he 
who treats them for the ordinary 
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THE DOCTOR'S genius lies in his hands. His favorite hobby, sketching, keeps them in trim. 


run of sickness and advises them 
to see a specialist when their con- 
dition calls for one. And it is he 
who gives their case history to the 
specialist and informs him of the 
patients’ particular  character- 
istics. I do not think anyone can 
stress strongly enough the part 
that the general practitioner plays 
in medicine.” 

Despite the feeling of the times, 
young Dr. Jackson upon his grad- 
uation made up his mind to spe- 
cialize. Dr. J. Solis Cohen, in Phil- 
adelphia, and Dr. Morrel Macken- 
zie, in London, were treating noth- 
ing but diseases of the nose and 
throat, and the youthful doctor at- 
tended a dispensary held by the 
former and read the writings of 
the latter. 


A. HE spoke of those early 
days, he recalled how he had de- 
termined to study under Macken- 
zie, and he recounted his expe- 
riences in the steerage, when 
smallpox broke out on his trip to 
England, where he was going to 
take courses under the eminent 
British physician. 

It was while he was in London 
that Dr. Jackson first saw an in- 
strument designed by Dr. Macken- 
zie for examining the esophagus— 
the food canal extending from the 
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mouth to the stomach. It was a 
crude affair, and the original 
model in a glass case now hangs 
in his laboratory, but it set him 
thinking upon its_ possibilities. 
However, he had to make a living 
and when he returned to his own 
country, he hung out his shingle 
in Pittsburgh, and endeavored, in 
so far as it was possible, to confine 
his practice to the nose and throat. 
He soon found himself with a con- 
stantly growing number of pa- 
tients, the majority of whom could 
repay him only with thanks. AI- 
though extremely busy, within 
four years he had found time to 
construct with his own hands the 
first practical esophagoscope. 

Interrupting his story, he arose 
from his chair, and began to rum- 
mage in a large closet. He took 
out a drawing board. Then he 
found a box of colored chalks. 
With these he proceeded to ex- 
plain in graphic form the basic 
principles of the two sciences in 
the development of which he has 
played so large a part. 

With swift strokes of both hands 
he outlined a head with an open 
mouth. Leading from this he drew 
the trachea or windpipe opening 
into the bronchia, and the esopha- 
gus terminating in the stomach. 

The drawing finished, he went 


to his glass instrument cabinet 
and carefully removed from it ha!: 
a dozen shining metal tubes. 

“IT do not want you to think,” h 
said, “that I was the first man t 
use these. They are the result o 
the labor and ideas of many di! 
ferent doctors. I employed all tha: 
had gone before, adapting and 
adopting other men’s ideas, and 
then I developed a_techniqu 
which has seemed to work. 

“My first experiments were with 
the esophagoscope.” As he said 
this, he took the longest tube 
which he showed me. “In employ 
ing all these instruments the tech- 
nique requires the insertion of 
three different tubes. Two of them 
have tiny electric-light bulbs at 
their ends and each slips within 
the other. First the laryngoscope 
is introduced into the patient’s 
larynx. Then comes either the 
esophagoscope or the broncho- 
scope, depending upon whether 
the lung or the stomach is to be 
examined. Looking through this 
tube the physician can see within 
the organ. If a foreign body is to 
be removed, he then passes the 
forceps, which is the thinnest tube 
of all, through the opening. As 
you see,” he continued as he 
showed them to me, “these for- 
ceps are in themselves tubes with 
handles like scissors which con- 
trol the tiny fingers at the opposite 
end.” 

He then went on to explain that 
the fingers of these forceps were 
of various shapes—the kind used 
to remove pins very different 
from those employed for catching 
hold of other objects. 

“But,” he continued, “what | 
want to make clear is the fact that 
both of these instruments are not 
used solely to remove foreign bod- 
ies. This particular function has 
become known because it is prob- 
ably more spectacular to write 
about taking four open safety pins 
from a baby’s lung than it is to de- 
scribe how a piece of tissue is ex- 
tracted for diagnosis. But, as a 
matter of fact, the principal use 
to which these instruments are put 
today is to explore and treat the 
lungs and stomach. Here again | 
want to stress another point, and 
that is that the use of them is in 
addition to and not a substitute for 
other methods of diagnosis. The 
lung specialist can learn much 
from tapping a patient’s chest. 
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Bacteriology tells him more. 
Roentgenology adds to his knowl- 
edge of conditions through X rays. 
Bronchoscopy and esophagoscopy 
provide him with another means 
of determining the patient’s con- 
dition.” 

He described the nerve-wrack- 
ing work of the bronchoscopist. 
He told of a six-week-old baby with 
an open safety pin lodged in his 
bronchial tube. One false move 
and the tiny air passages would be 
ripped open and death would re- 
sult. He mentioned a child the 
function of one of whose lungs 
was destroyed by a screw. If the 
tiny forceps did not securely grasp 
it and it should fall, the other lung 
might also go. 


Taree was a quaver in his 
voice as he told of these things 
and of the children whom he had 
treated whose digestive tracts 
were seared and scarred from the 
effects of mistaking lye for sugar. 
They would have died had it not 
been for his inventions. He put 
the instruments back in the cab- 
inet and led me back to his office. 

He sighed as he sat down, as if 
he were thinking of the past. It 
was evident that he is one of those 
doctors who never forgets that his 
patient is a human being. As he 
continued to talk, it was also evi- 
dent that money meant little to 
him. It was easy to understand 
why, when his reputation was 
growing by leaps and bounds, 
when he was being asked to dem- 
onstrate his methods throughout 
the United States and in Europe, 
his own financial position was 
none too secure. 

“Service,” he said, “is one of 
man’s principal functions in this 
world, and if I have been able to 
bring something into it that was 
not here when I entered it, I feel 
amply repaid. 

“It was this idea of service to 
others that first attracted me to 
Rotary. That was long before I 
became a Rotarian myself. I first 
heard of Rotary when Clubs in 
faraway cities began to send poor 
children to my clinics. While I 
have always made it a rule not to 
charge patients who could not af- 
ford to pay, I was impressed by 


IF THE CASE requires a tiny forceps that 
does not exist, Dr. Jackson steps into his 
workshop, in which you see him here, and 
builds it. He is a first-class metal worker. 
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an organization which willingly 
assumed all the other expenses of 
sending patients from a distance. 

“Accordingly I was honored 
when I was asked to become a Ro- 
tarian. I can truthfully say that I 
have derived more general knowl- 
edge from the speeches I have 
heard at Rotary lunches than from 
any other source. This is partic- 
ularly true of economics. And in 
these days a knowledge of that 
subject is indispensable.” 

It was time for me to leave, yet 
I was fascinated by the conversa- 
tion and the Keenness of this octo- 
genarian. At last I said good-by to 
him and as I was doing so, I hesi- 
tatingly asked if he had not 
evolved some motto for life. He 
thought for a moment and replied: 
“If I have any motto at all, it is 
‘Safety first.’ Taking a chance has 
never appealed to me. In the 
course of my lifetime I think I 
have driven a car over 100,000 
miles, yet I have never had an ac- 
cident, never even scratched a fen- 
der. I never set any speed rec- 
ords or wanted to, but I never 
was late because of an accident. 
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“As a physician who has prac- 
ticed for many years, I have come 
to believe in a few aphorisms 
which apply equally well to life it- 
self. 

“Follow your judgment, never 
your impulse. 

“Be sure you are right and then 
look around and see what is 
wrong.” 


For Those Who Would Read On 


This saint of frantic parents 
about whom you have read 
is publicity shy, but, per 


haps for what it could teach, he has 
written an autobiography: The Life 
of Chevalier Jackson (Macmillan, 
1938, $3.50). A pictorial in Life Maga 
zine for June 13, 1938, added a fine 
stroke to the picture of the man, as 
did a brisk story by Hannah Lees in 
Collier’s for November 7, 1936 

Dr. Jackson probably would have 
liked “Daddy” Allen, another honor 
ary Rotarian who gave his life to help 
ing stricken children, crippled ones. 
Paul H. King told the story in THE 
RoTARIAN for November, 1940. Train- 
ing crippled youth for careers is the 
theme of But Not from the Neck Up, 
by Arthur Peterson, in THe RoTaRIAn 
for December, 1940. To the same issue 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo contributed 
some counsel titled Catch It Early! 
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Uw... has become of the 


breed? Where are those screed- 
hurling, town-churning, hairy- 
fisted country editors of yore? 
Their race has died out—and I 
am a front-pew mourner. 

Uncle Jules was the first coun- 
try editor I knew. If, during his 
heyday, he ever “got out’ more 
than four consecutive editions 
without rousing the choler of 
some local bigwig, real or fancied, 
he considered himself slipping and 
would sit down immediately to 
hatch out a story that would get 
someone’s dander up. 

Hard by his swivel chair leaned 
a solid oak roller from a roller- 
towel rack. As soon as the paper 
was out each week, he kept a close 
watch on the front window, and 
whenever he caught the coming 
of a belligerent citizen, he would 
lean back in his chair and spin 
the roller absently between his 
thumbs or sight down its gleam- 
ing length. Somehow, the inno- 
cent shaft always seemed to put 
the caller in a sensible mood, par- 
ticularly when Uncle Jules had 
had to bring it into full play. 

Before I was old enough to 
work, the printers set up a half 
column of type about Uncle Jules 
and ran it in a black box with a 
big “30” at the top and bottom. 
Eventually I grew up and got a 
job on a newspaper, but for years 
my work was on moderately large 
dailies. All the while I yearned 
to be a country editor. 
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Texas Newspaperman 


Now, at last, I am a country 
editor—and I am disillusioned. 
Country editing, like the old gray 
mare, ain’t what she used to be. 
Back in Uncle Jules’ day, editing 
a country weekly was journalism 
in its most personal form. The 
paper reflected directly and boldly 
the exact thoughts of the editor. 
He pulled no punches. He let no 
sacred cows graze in his sanctum. 

Today the country weekly is a 
business first. It is’a strong voice 
almost never. If it does speak 
out, it sweetens its breath with 
extreme politeness. The average 
rural newspaper today is little 
more than a poor copy of the 
larger dailies—apeing them even 
to stereotyped comics and “boiler- 
plate” fiction. 

Once our paper discovered some 
skulduggery in a local club. With 
a scorching indignation I’m sure 
Uncle Jules would have approved, 
I bounded into the publisher’s of- 
fice and dropped my story before 
him. Frowning and pinching the 
bridge of his nose he growled: 
“The secretary of the club is one 
of our best advertisers. We can’t 
offend him.” My story slid into 
the wastebasket. 

I know what Uncle Jules would 
have done. He would have run 
the story—and awaited the conse- 
quences with high glee—and pos- 
sibly a towel roller. You say he 
was only an editor, not a business- 
man? Maybe—but he made as 
much money in his day as the 









Charges Ruel McDaniel — Soft As Cree ay 


local banker and enjoyed fully as 
much respect. 

Country journalism of yester- 
day, I have said, was journalism 
in its most personal form. Never 
did it become more personal than 
in battles between two papers 
The old boys used to thrive on 
competition. Today rural editors 
and publishers seek “exclusive 
fields.” They want a county or 
a group of counties all to them- 
selves. One result is: there are 
fewer country weeklies now than 
there were 20 years ago. 

Uncle Jules used to laugh about 
some of the fights, real or spe- 
cious, between two of his contem- 
poraries. I remember one tale 
well. Two editors had been close 
friends in the East and chance 
had brought them together agaii 
in a Western town on opposing 
“sheets.” The townspeople there 
had grown up on a diet of fights 
between the two papers—and 
when the two friends failed to 
lambast each other, reader inter- 
est went down on both sides 

Desperately the two editors held 
a secret parley and decided to 
give the people a fight. That same 
week Kelley scorched Black’s 
paper with all the (mock) invec- 
tive he could muster. Next week 
Black answered with both bar- 
rels. Townsfolk fell for it and 
took sides. Circulations went up. 
So did advertising. Each week 
the barrage grew heavier, and 
then came the finishing touch—a 
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treet fight. It came off just 

planned—right out on Main 
street. Kelley swung at Black. 
hud! Black replied with a hay- 
aker. Thoop! And then—the 
nexpected. The citizenry pitched 

to aid their respective cham- 
yns. It was a free-for-all. 

The two editors had planned to 
rop the fight after it had reached 
he physical stage and get on with 
yme individual crusades, but 
their histrionics had been too 

rood. That was out of the ques- 

‘ion now. So then and there they 
‘lipped a coin—and the loser left 
town never to return. 

Today newspaper competitors 
lap each other on the back and 
it down at the same luncheon 
table. They even congratulate 
each other when they get out 
good papers. Cream-puff stuff! 

I’ve painted the country editor 
of yesteryear as rough and 
rugged. He was but many 
people think it was progress when 
he lost those sharp corners and 
became the solicitous business ex- 
ecutive and soft-speaking editor 
he is today. I don’t. For in the 
evolution he seems to have lost 
the militant courage of his con- 
victions—and I’m afraid he has 
lost much of the confidence of his 
readers, too. 

That charge applies to all news- 
papers in America, big or little, 
dailies or weeklies. I’m not guess- 
ing at the truth of it. I can bring 
up evidence. A year ago last Au- 
gust, Fortune Magazine published 
an Elmo Roper survey on “The 
Press and the People.” It showed 
that people get 63.8 percent of 
their news from newspapers, 25.4 

sent from radio, and the rest 
11um other sources. Yet, accord- 
ing to this same survey, people 
believe the radio before they be- 
lieve the newspaper. 

The question put to the inter- 
viewees in the survey was: “If 
you heard conflicting versions of 
the same story from these sources, 
which would you be most likely 
to believe?” They answered thus: 
radio press bulletin (22.7 per- 
cent); radio commentator (17.6 
percent); authority you heard 
speak (13 percent); newspaper 
editorial (12.4 percent); news- 
paper news item (11.1 percent); 
newspaper columnist (3.4 per- 
cent). The rest of the answers 
(19.8 percent) came under the 
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heading ‘Don’t know or depends.” 

On another question, this was 
asked: “Which gives you news 
freer from prejudice, newspaper 
or radio?” The vote was 17.1 per- 
cent for the newspaper, 49.7 per- 
cent for the radio. 

Now, certainly, as a newspaper- 
man, I am not trying to build a 
brief for radio. What I am saying 
is that here’s something sympto- 
matic of newspaper illness when 
a rank newcomer such as com- 
mercially sponsored Kid Radio 
can come along and score far 
higher in a confidence vote than 
can that venerable institution the 
newspaper. 

And then another matter which 
I need only mention, so well is 
it known. Newspapers in the 
United States have lost their 
potence in party politics. I don’t 
propose to debate the good or bad 
of that. I merely state it as a 


fact. In 1940, as in 1936, the 
electorate of the United States 
chose for President a man who 
had far less newspaper support 
than his opponent. Editor & Pub- 


1. INDICTMENT Ruel Mc- 
Daniel levels at the country ed- 
itor is a serious one and, of course, 
has truth in it. But why pick 
on the editor? This “softening 
charge” applies to all the people. 

Millions of men and women 
have decided that they would 
rather beg for what they want 
than strive for it. We have be- 
come hitchhikers thumbing our 
way through life. Many of us 


lisher calculated that 64 percent 
of all the United States daily press 
was for Wendell L. Willkie, 23 
percent for Franklin D. Roosevelt 

But let’s go back to, and end 
with, the old-time country editor 
He felt he had a mission, a call- 
ing. In his own way he was a 
builder of town character He 
gave his community intellectual, 
if not spiritual, identity. He was 
the town sage, more often than 
not. It was he whom the town’s 
bright youth sought out for career 
counsel, for a bit of rag chewing, 
for a kick in the mental pants 
Helter-skelter as it often was, the 
country editor’s office was the seat 
of higher learning and the fount 
of progressive thinking in many a 
little town. Is it that today? 

No, I’m afraid the country edi 
tor has gone soft. In fact, I'm 
sure of it. Just the other day the 
Chamber of Commerce named my 
friend Editor Rufus Biggs his 
town’s most valuable citizen tor 
the year. Why, say, they ought 
to be feeding that fellow rare 
steaks—not cream puffs. 


Editor, Dixie Guide, Gulfport, Miss. 
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would rather suppress our opin- 
ions and enjoy a free ride than 
fight for our bread or beliefs. The 
softening of the country editor is 
only one symptom of a malady 
that has a debilitating influence 
on all businesses and professions 
I glean, however, from rural 
weeklies I get from 48 States that 
thousands of country editors are 
still on the firing line—firing 

Of course rural journalism isn’t 
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what it was once. Nothing is. 
Twenty years ago I sometimes 
slept with a shotgun by my bed, 
and once, after giving vent to my 
editorial spleen in my country 
weekly, I kept a pistol within easy 
reach of my inkpot. At another 
time I intimated in print that our 
county officials were crooked and, 
as a result, I enjoyed a thoroughly 
serious street fight. 


5 EKVERAL weeks ago I wrote a 
stinging rebuke that almost blis- 
tered the printed page. This was 
one of the milder paragraphs: 

Though Washington, D. C., is Amer- 
ica’s Sodom and Gomorrah, the coun- 
try stinks from the nation’s capital to 
the county seat. If we put on this 
page all we see and smell, we’d have 
to leave town—and some day we may 
do it. 

Yet nobody seemed to resent 
this tirade. Two-fisted editors 
still exist, but a radical change has 
taken place in the people. We 
may have no more graft than we 
had when editors took the bark 
off, but we now take graft for 
granted. We have become inured 
to waste, inefficiency, and corrup- 
tion. I think I write as fearlessly 
as I ever did, but I haven’t had a 
fist fight in a decade. All I get 
now is anonymous letters telling 
me I should be ashamed or should 
be put into a concentration camp. 
It just takes more to insult a 
reader than it once did. We don’t 
put the same premium on virtue 
any more. The general apathy of 
the people naturally discourages 
the crusader. The masses have 
become calloused to evil, so the 
editor’s sword gathers rust and 
his pen becomes impotent. 

It is not the purpose of this 
brief to diagnose the prevailing 
malady, but the fact that, geo- 
graphically, the frontier days are 
over may be a major cause. Com- 
munities have settled down. The 
freedom of the press is no longer 
challenged. Outlaws have ceased 
to shoot up reform-primed news- 
paper plants in border boom 
towns. Thus, today, editors write 
more about community develop- 
ment than the burning issues. 
Opposing candidates for political 
office have ceased to challenge 
each other to meet at 20 paces 
with horsepistols. The old politi- 
cal principles have given way to 
a new sophistry. The only plat- 
form now is, “I'll get more for 
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you out of the Government than 
my opponent will.” 

I don’t know whether we’ve be- 
come overcivilized or decadent. 
Country editors who once grew 
lean with their convictions have 
become a little fat in purse and 
conscience like their readers, but 
the point I make is that this sis- 
sifying situation is not confined to 
editors and printers. There are, 
I suspect, even a few pussyfooting 
Rotarians straddling issues. 

Woman suffrage and safety ra- 
zors may have had something to 
do with this lost self-respect and 
spizzerinktum. Other things have 
become more important than the 
tariff, State rights, political right- 
eousness, and national economy. 
You can’t expect much rugged in- 
dividualism without whiskers. 

The keen and distracting com- 
petition of the “screamies,” foot- 
ball, cocktail parties, the automo- 
bile, and the radio has crowded 
the editor and preacher into a 
temporary corner. There is less 
room for either in a civilization 
that has abandoned its firesides 
and destroyed its family altars. 
There is provoking thought in 
Ruel McDaniel’s suggestion that 
service clubs and chambers of 
commerce have helped put the 
quietus on the old editorial fights 
between competitive papers in 
the same community. The pur- 
pose of these controversies, as he 
admits, was to create reader in- 
terest. There isn’t anything in a 
newspaper now of less interest. 

Radio in particular gave the 
country editor his first keen com- 
petition in news, advertising, and 
entertainment. The demagogue 
had a new weapon to magnify his 
voice and he wooed and lulled the 
masses into a state of effortless 
expectancy. The country editor 
who had prided himself upon be- 
ing the great molder of public 
opinion, like the politician and 
the preacher, became more a re- 
flector of public thought than a 
molder of it. In fact, during the 
last decade or so, public opinion 
has got into such a mess that no- 
body is now willing to claim any 
credit for it. 

Naturally, the country editor, 
like other business and _ profes- 
sional men, has lost punch in an 
epoch punctuated by greed, hy- 
pocrisy, and corruption. But I’m 
not pessimistic. 





About the time oné becomes (e- 
pressed one turns to his ‘“ex- 


changes” and finds encoura 
ment in the fact that thousands 
of fearless editors are still in | 
front-line trenches. There is t} 
inspiring story of Louisiana 
which a cowering people suffere 
under the heel of political 1 
anny. The people of Louisia 
knew about the goings-on, | 
it was the press in articulati 
that finally aroused the indigi 
tion of a people. Under the aeg 
of editorial leadership, Louisiain. 
cleaned house, and righteousns 
for a spell at least, has triumph: 

On its first function—news 1 
porting—the press, as a whole, is 
doing the best job in its lifetim: 
All but a very few newspape! 
metropolitan or rural, maintain a 
strict objectivity in their new 
columns and present their biases 
in their editorials. The acid test 
of this objectivity is a nationa! 
election, and I am proud to sa\ 
that most papers clung to it des- 
perately through the last one. 

I have recently unbosomed my- 
self in a book in defense of the 
country editor.* I wrote these 
paragraphs into the introduction: 

Unfortunately, rural America is rap- 
idly becoming citified and sophisti- 
cated, but the nation’s small towns are 
still the Republic’s most stabilizing 
factor, and courageous country edi 
tors, in the aggregate, are democracy’s 
most sustaining influence. 

Our rural press, as the nation’s first 
line of internal defense, is peculiar to 
the genius and geography of this con- 
tinent. It exists nowhere else on 
earth as we know it in the United 
States, and could it be transplanted, 
root and branch, to foreign habita- 
tions, it would soon change the forms 
of Governments and remake the map 
of the world. A free press and a free 
people are interdependent. In no 
other country could I have written so 
fearlessly and survived to prosper and 
tell my tale. 


Tae American people are glut- 
tons for punishment, but when 
things get so bad that they can't 
get any worse, we usually fix ’em. 
The prevailing indifference of the 
people will pass in time and, un- 
der the urge of a spiritual rebirth, 
editors will rekindle their fires. 
As they load up with editorial am- 
munition again, some of them will 
be shot, all of which will be a 
good thing for the country. 


*Ink on My Hands, An Autobiography 
of a Crossroads Editor. See William Lyon 
Phelps’ review in the January, 1941, Ro- 
TARIAN, page 15. 
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We See 





By Sydney R. Montague 


Author North to Adventure 


To the Eskimo’s successor in the Arctic 
goes a material and spiritual heritage. 


aa 

Tan-pow-an-ray’ is the spelling in 
English of the word which in the unwritten 
Eskimo language means “farewell for al- 
ways.” We of Canada are 
now hearing “tah-bow-ah- 
tay”’ echoing from the bar- 
ren lands of the North. It 
comes from the Inuit race, 
which, in its passing, is 
showing us its usefulness 
in creation, something we 
had not grasped before as 
thoroughly as we should. 

“Auk shu ni” is the 
greeting of the Inuit. It means “be strong.” 
For three years I lived in the sub-Arctic 
of Northern Ungava, and as I learned to 
know the Inuit, ‘“auk shu ni” took on new 
shades of meaning. I, for one, am thankful 
that these Eskimos remained strong long 
enough to guide their successors in this 
great new country and to show them how 
to combat its rigors. 

No doubt the Eskimo acts more from 
instinct than from reasoning. To him, the 
Evil Spirit accounts for every mishap, but 
when this Evil Spirit is assayed by logic, 
one often discovers fundamentals of scien- 
tific law, sometimes an ethical and spiritual 
basis of singular interest. 

Explorers have wondered why, imme- 
diately after periodic three-day celebra- 
tions, the Eskimo destroys the large spe- 
cially built hall of snow blocks. To it the 
tribes converge and have polack (visiting). 
They down vast amounts of food and drink, 
consume gallons of traders’ tea, dance to 
near-exhaustion, fall asleep in their tracks. 
This keeps up for three days. On the 
fourth, the huge igloo is battered down. 

The reason? “One has a good time only 
once in the same place,” is the freely trans- 
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This Inuit has viking blood. 


lated explanation given me by 
Chief Charlie. When I pressed 
him for greater understanding, I 
discovered “nothing may be en- 
joyed and nothing owned unless it 
is first worked for and earned.” 


ae is why no man inherits his 
father’s property. With the ex- 
ception of kayak, umiak, wife, 
children, and dogs, when a man 
dies his harpoon, spear, hunting 
knife, snow knife, clothing, and, 
since the trader has come, his rifle, 
all made or earned by his own 
effort, are buried in the cairn un- 
der which the dead man’s body 
rests. His son must work for sim- 
ilar possessions if he wants to 
have them. It is of his own choos- 
ing whether he has few goods or 
whether he works to obtain many. 

Inuits have no sense of personal 
ownership. That a chief should 
have more goods because of his 
position is beyond their under- 
standing. They practice commu- 
nal living. A baby has no sepa- 
rate identity from its mother un- 
til it is a year old and gets its first 
clothing. It does not receive a 
distinguishing name until it has 
developed permanent characteris- 
tics, which its name then de- 
scribes. “Shinik-tow-ah-tay” 
means the lazy one, and “Ee-ma- 
too-yuk” is he who drinks much, 
otherwise the thirsty one. 

There can be no illegitimate 
child and no orphans among the 
natives as we understand these 
terms. A child belongs to the 
tribe, and yet with this communal 
possession there is the family and 
the things which the family use 
are distinctively theirs. The very 
simplicity of the system makes it 
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cults 
A typical Eskimo youth... S : 


difficult for the sophisticated 
white man to understand. 

Let’s consider Little Johnny. A 
man, his wife, and two children 
left our settlement on a hunting 
trip. They were overtaken by a 
blizzard, the one thing which the 
native has not learned how to cir- 
cumvent. Days later another fam- 
ily on trek came to the small 
travel igloo of their unfortunate 
tribesmen. Inside lay the man, 
his wife, and daughter, all dead. 
Little Johnny, about 7 years old 
as nearly as we could guess, was 
still alive. There were evidences 
that in despair of the continuing 
storm the man had killed one of 
his dogs, but the others must have 
fled. To kill a dog is an Eskimo’s 
last desperate recourse. 

The rescuing party brought Lit- 
tle Johnny to the Post. The na- 
tive there had a large family and 
could not well care for another 
child. So, all but for legal formal- 
ity, Johnny became the adopted 
son of two policemen. Although 
his days were spent with us, he 
slept and ate in the native igloo. 
When Johnny came to maturer 
age, about 14, he would begin to 
make his full-size harpoon and his 
kayak, construct his sled, and 
command his share of dogs. In 
due time he would marry, and if 
his wife were chosen as a mother 
of the race, he would become in 
turn a father of sons. . . . Just as 
the native each day believes he is 
commencing a new life, so each 
person—after a disaster—makes 
an entirely fresh start. 

The lot of the Inuit of the 
Northeast may strike the stranger 
as one of appalling hardship. The 
warmest day registers 55 degrees 





Only. married women smoke 





above zero. At Ungava on the 
eastern shore of Hudson Strait he 
is in almost full daylight for about 
four weeks of the year, which 
gradually dwindles until he oper- 
ates in a dim twilight, and this 
again lightens after the short ap- 
pearance of the sun over the hori- 
zon in January. The Inuit hunts 
to live; he regulates his population 
to his approximated food supply, 
and he approximates that by signs 
of Nature which he alone can 
read. He will not kill more than 
he requires for food, clothing, and 
supplies for sled, kayak, and 
umiak, plus a few skins over for 
the new trading. 


H:. IS quite happy hearted. He 
smiles continuously and_ grins 
broadly and chants “wheyanna” 
when things go wrong. ‘“Whey- 
anna” means “it doesn’t matter.” 
Perhaps sore of this is because he 
brings his religion of unity-with- 
Nature into everything. He has 
not yet developed any keen trading 
sense. The licensed traders do not 
try to cheat him of his hard-won 
furs—in fact, they rather lean his 
way—and the Mounted Police 
protect him from any spoilation 
by the unscrupulous. 

The native listens with atten- 
tion to the missionaries whom he 
encounters, but he retains his own 
two commandments which trans- 
late into “Thou shalt not steal,” 
and “Thou shalt not lie.” He be- 
lieves these cover every possible 
agency for ill doing which might 
be prompted by the Evil Spirit, 
and in his code the punishment 
for their breaking is death. 

To the Good Spirit are given 
daily thanks for food provided. 
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This Good Spirit dwells in the sun, 
and to him the native talks di- 
rectly. This spirit, however, does 
not seem to have the activity of 
the Evil One. The sun is not wor- 
shiped, but there are rites of fer- 
tility followed when the sun grows 
stronger onward from January. 

The sun itself is called ‘“Sik-in- 
ik.” a word which means “power.” 
It is possible there is a connec- 
tion between this and the “Auk 
shu ni” of greeting, together with 
the “Auk shu nak,” which desig- 
nates the northern lights. 

The native takes with calmness 
the coming of the white man. He 
is interested in the white man’s 
goods, and although he is slow of 
movement to the point of irrita- 
tion, except when running with 
his dogs, he is highly intelligent. 
I have shown a native the pattern 
of a lost bolt from a patrol boat’s 
engine, given him a piece of rough 
metal and a file, and with patient 
skill he has carved out an exact 
copy of the bolt, each thread cut 
exactly. A wise Government in- 
structs the police that they are in 
the Barrens to aid and not to co- 
erce. The native knows this. He 
is recognizing that the Evil Spirit 
of adverse winds and tides, of 
snow and of perishing cold, may 
some day bow before the Good 
Spirit of the white man, but he 
desires to keep his own indepen- 
dence and not to become parasitic 

The native accepts the sounds 
of radio, although he cannot un- 
derstand it. He accepts electric 
light which he sees on ships which 
pass through Hudson Strait, and 
now at the radio bases where gen- 
erating plants have been built, but 
he cannot grasp why, if the white 
man can chain lightning, he 
stands as awe stricken as himself 
before the strangeness of the 
northern lights. 

It is tragic that this race is go- 
ing, for the Inuit shows an ingeni- 
ous quickness of thought to over- 
come emergency. On one occasion 
our police boat lacked fuel for the 
motor when three days’ sail from 
Port Burwell. We had plenty gas 
in drums, but lost our hose pipe 
with which to refill the engine 
tank. A storm threatened and our 
situation looked bad. A native 
asked permission to raise a sail by 
which he tacked our boat within 
reach of a jutting headland. Here 
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he leaned over and gleaned a 70- 
foot length of seaweed. Cutting 
off some 12 feet, he placed the end 
in the gas drum, pushed in the 
remainder in coils, put his hand 
over the end, suddenly jerked the 
length out, and established an 
even flow of gas to our engine. 
We did not know this particula 
kind of seaweed was hollow. 


| = Inuit is conscious of the cy- 
cles of Nature—and is reverent 
about them. The wolf kills a dila- 
tory caribou, eats the entrails, and 
leaves the flesh for the foxes; the 
birds pick the bones clean; the na- 
tive finds the skeleton and uses 
parts of it in some constructive 
work. He also will kill the cari- 
bou for its hide, flesh, and sinew, 
and the fox for pelt and meat. 
The originator of this extraordi- 
nary cycle, the lemming, destroys 
itself every seven years by swim- 
ming out to sea, only to appear 
again in the north and renew its 
numbers to the myriad. This is 
the land cycle. 

Then there is the cycle of the 
sea. The lichens clinging like 
green paint to some of the rocks 
are to be seen slowly lengthening 
into mosses on tundra and mus- 
keg which develop through cen- 
turies where the lemmings have 
dug and scraped anc burrowed. 
Geese and ducks, ptarmigan, and 
gulls nest in the north. Possibly 
the birds bring north with them 





use as they know use toward pro- 
viding food, excepting as the cari- 
bou grazes his moss fodder and 
catches the blossom with it. 

The ocean cycle of jellyfish to 
whale, the native explains too as 
ONE, the descriptive title he gives 
to himself as an individual, or his 
tribe, his father, or his father’s 
father back through an ancestry 
no one may trace exactly save by 
a Viking feature here, a Mongolian 
eye slant there, a umiak—a Norse 
galley without its prow—and a 
philosophy of living which finds 
in the sun the source of all things, 
and which must be the white 
man’s lodestar as he gets in line 
with Nature and pushes north- 
ward 

Already the next great migra- 
tion of the human race has begun 
—to the north. It is going by air 
as well as by land and sea. Man 
arriving there, at first finds little 
but wind-swept rock, snow, ice, 
perhaps a few buried records in 
old cans and bottles, lying under 
rock cairns, left there by explor- 
ers, scientists, or Mounted Police. 
The new pioneer will be versed in 
mineralogy. He will find oil, man- 
ganese, mica, probably gold, cop- 
per, and iron, certainly radium. 
But few natives will be there to 
greet him. 

In all Arctic Canada there are 
no more than 16,000 natives. The 
advance of “leaven’—the white 
man’s diet—and “diseases of civil- 





an occasional seed, for sometimes 
one finds in Summer pale, thin, 
and short-stemmed flowers among 
the grayish mosses. The natives 
look at these blossoms, but not 
even the children will pluck them. 
That “ONE” of creation has no 





ization” will end this race. It is 
a sad thing, to me, for I owe it 
much. I could hardly have sur- 
vived up there had it not been for 
the Inuit’s superior knowledge of 
coping with conditions, and his 
kindnesses to me. 
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Let's Sing a While 


By Sigmund Spaeth 


Author and ‘Tune Detective’ 


. YEARS ago a high- 
powered executive | know was 
losing a lot of sleep because of 
business worries. He liked to sing, 
and I taught him a few chords on 
the piano so he could play his own 
accompaniments. The other day 
I met him on the subway train. 
“Say,” he said, “come out to the 
house some night and I‘sten to our 
family quartette. Were getting 
good.” Then he told me how he 
took my “tip” and began amusing 
himself at the parlor grand, gath- 
ering the family around of an eve- 
ning for a song fest. He joined a 
glee club. 

“That singing,” he said in part- 
ing, “was a lifesaver to me. It 
helped me more than anything 
else to get a grip on myself.” 

Try it yourself tonight. Maybe 
you've had a hard day at the office, 
come home tired and tense. Get 
out Songs for the Rotary Club and 
start singing. You'll forget about 
the hard day and soon be your old 
self again. It works like magic. 

None of the old excuses, please, 
about not having a voice or being 
able to play the piano. Remember, 
you're not singing for a Carnegie 
Hall audience, but for your own 
benefit. As for the piano, don’t 
let that overawe you. Call its 
bluff. It’s not so formidable or 
difficult to learn as you suppose. 
If you tackle it as you would a 





KNOWN to millions 
of radio listeners as 
the ''Tune Detec- 
tive,” Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth has for years 
made a game of 
tracing melodies to 
their source, over the 
air, on the screen and 
lecture platform, in 
books and magazines. 
From the serious to 
the light in music has his journalistic pen 
run its course, with “Read ‘em and Weep— 
The Songs You Forgot to Remember" called 
a classic of American balladry. Dr. Spaeth is 
president of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors. Be- 
tween hours which he devotes to music are 
minutes given to bridge, tennis, swimming. 
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Uncrease that worried brow with a bit of harmony— 
with ‘the boys’ at the Club or the family at home. 


game of bridge, to have a little fun 
and recreation, you'll get just that 
out of it. And you'll be surprised 
how easy it is. In a few minutes 
you will be able to negotiate some 
chords—and when you do that, 
you’re launched. 

Just to show you that it is pos- 
sible, sit down at the family piano 
just as though you had been doing 
it all your life, for you'll soon be 
playing a piece. Now find the pair 
of black keys nearest the middle 
of the keyboard, put the thumb on 
the white key just to their left 
(usually under the lefthand end 
of the piano maker’s name), and 
you’re on middle C, as good a 
starting place as any. Your other 
four fingers are now over the next 
four white keys (D E F G). Drop 
the middle finger on E and your 
little finger on G and sound the 
three notes together—a perfect 
harmony and, incidentally, the 
start of The Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube waltz. Add a bass C with 
your left hand (again the white 
key just to the left of two black 
ones) and you have a complete 
chord. That is all you need to ac- 
company a number of tunes. You 
can sing, hum, or whistle the 
melodies; the chord will make it 


sound like real music. Play this 
chord as often as you like. People 
keep time by instinct. 

Now get out your Songs for the 
Rotary Club and turn to No. 51, 
Row, Row, Row Your Boat. You 
are equipped to play the accom- 
paniment to this piece. Just play 
the chord any way that suits you 
—both hands together, or left 
hand following right, getting quite 
a jazzy effect. Now sing and play 
it yourself. Right’o! Look over 
on the next page to No. 53, Three 
Blind Mice. Play and sing it in 
the same way. Also Lil ’Liza 
Jane, No. 54. You’re learning fast. 

The pieces we have just played 
are not all written in the key of 
C, but you are playing in that key 
for the present. Later on I[’ll tell 
you how you can get some voca! 
harmony from other members of 
the family and start an ensemble 
But now, we'll go on to a few more 
chords which will enable you to 
play almost any song in the book 

With the fingers of your right 
hand still over the five white notes 
(C D E F G), drop your little fin- 
ger on G, move the thumb to the 
white note below C (B), the index 
finger over the note above C (D), 
and play B DG. Now play G in 
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the bass and you have your second 
chord, which gives you “the sound 
of a great amen.” Forward and 
backward it is still ‘‘amen.” These 
two chords are enough for a num- 
ber of pieces. 

Turn to No. 59 in the _ book, 
Animal Fair. Here are the words 
for which you play the second 
chord: (The big baboon by the 
light of the moon, Was combing 
his auburn—), (The elephant 
sneezed and fell on his knees, And 
what became of the—). For the 
rest of the words you play No. 1 
chord. Easy, isn’t it? And fun, 
too. 

Here are some others: No. 95, 
Clementine. In the chorus the 
words for which you play No. 2 
chord are (—tine), (You are lost 
and gone for—), (sorry Clemen— ). 
For the rest, No. 1. 
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3, rst verse: 
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No doubt by this time your ear good fellow, For), (2—he’s a 
will tell you when to play No. 1 good), (1—fellow, For hi 
and No. 2 chords. Try it on Long good), (83—fellow, V e 
Long Ago, No. 38; and Polly Wolly dy can de), (1 \ 
Doodle. No. 57 body can deny), et 

For the third chord, move all In Oh! Susan? No 
fingers and thumb of right hand for which you play N 
down one white key from the chords are (2—knee) 
notes of the second chord You iove for to), ( a ) 
ire now playing AC F. Add F in don't vou). Chor ( Oh 
the bass and you have the com inna), (2—me). (2 
plete chord No 4 With these my No. 1 for the 
three chords you can accompany These are the three mo 
most of the Stephen Foster songs tant chords in 
anda creat deal of the folk musi afford vou an endk 
of the world. You are now play isement. Got 
ing the piano and you have barely, and see for yourselt ere 
started few iggestion VJ 

Just to get your hand in on thi tary, No. 6: Au : 
three chords, turn to No. 90. Fa Dixie, 28: Old Fo Home 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. This is Stars of the Su ( \ 
how it goes with chords 1, 2. and ngle, Bells, 43 
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way of a self-starter so you will be 
able to operate under your own 
power if necessary. When you get 
going, you can pick up other 
chords, but you will find these 
three the most serviceable. 

Now for a little close harmony. 
That institution of the Gay ’90s, 
the barbershop quartette, is hav- 
ing a renaissance. Last Summer 
the biggest barbershop quartette 
contest in history was staged at 
the New York World’s Fair, when 
national champions were picked 
after five days of competition. 
This contest brought to a climax 
the second annual convention of 
the Society for the Preservation 
and Encouragement of Barber- 
shop Quartette Singing in Amer- 
ica, Inc., a national organization. 


I. FACT, music making in the 
home has staged a strong come- 
back in recent years. Only 30,000 
piano units were sold in 1932. The 
number now is close to 350,000. 
Other instruments, such as the 
accordion, clarinet, saxophone, 
trumpet, have also made notable 
gains. America has decided not to 
let George do it exclusively in 
music, which is a turn for the 
better, since the greatest thrill of 
all comes from making music 
yourself. 

But to get back to close har- 
mony in the home. Find No. 51 
again, Row, Row, Row Your Boat. 
Notice that sections of this are 
marked 1 2 3 4. Here’s the way 
it’s done: One person starts sing- 
ing this through. When he ar- 
rives at 2, another person starts 











at the beginning; at 3 another be- 
gins; and so at 4, at which point 
all four voices are singing in har- 
mony. This is the original music- 
goes-round-and-round piece. All 
keep repeating until satisfied. 
Rounds are easy to sing, make fine 
harmony, and are great fun. Try 
the same with Three Blind Mice, 
No. 53. For centuries rounds have 
been sung by almost all peoples. 

Family singing can utilize not 
only the rounds, nursery rhymes, 
and folksongs of the world, but the 
vocal music for every occasion— 
from the good-morning songs, 
Happy Birthday to You!, Christ- 
mas Carols, and patriotic materials, 
to the haunting harmonies of 
Sweet and Low, Now the Day Is 
Over, Love’s Old Sweet Song, and 
Brahms’ Lullaby. Stunt songs like 
Alouette, MacDonald’s Farm, and 
Gymnastic Relief are just as much 
fun for the young and old of a 
family circle as for the mixed ages 
and tastes of Rotary itself. In fact, 
if a man has formed the com- 
munity-singing habit in his home, 
it will take very little encourage- 
ment to get him started at the 
luncheon table. 

Now if you want to vary your 
music ensemble from time to time, 
that’s easy, too. Get Freddie to 
join you with his drums. You and 
he can really go to town on piano 
and drums. Enlist a melody lead 
and make it a trio. Get Mother or 
Mable to hum through a tissue- 
papered comb, if no one happens 
to play the cornet, violin, flute, or 
other instrument. Music stores 


are now featuring inexpensive 
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“GET FREDDIE to join you. .. . You and he can really go to town on the piano and drums.” 
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wind instruments you can almos! 
pick up and play. They make r 
music, too. These include a ne 
type of ocarina and offsprings | 
the flute family, such as the r 
corder and the slide whistle. An 
of these will make a good lead « 
fill-in for your home orchestra. 

Just to add a thought here about 
Rotary singing: It is well said ji 
your Songs for the Rotary Clu 
that a singing Rotary Club is 
good Club, a cordial Club, 
friendly Club, a codperative Clul 
In the songs about Rotary espe 
cially you all join in voicing the 
Rotary aims: service, brother- 
hood. And thus is rekindled and 
kept aflame the spirit that is Ro 
tary. Can you imagine what a 
strong bid for world peace it 
would be if representatives of all 
the nations gathered together and 
sang songs of peace, or even songs 
of Rotary? In singing your Rotary 
songs, give them all you’ve got 

Have I convinced you that you 
can sing and play your own ac- 
companiments too? If so, you're 
started on an adventure that 
promises many thrills. Round up 
the family this evening and start. 
Sing in the shower. Sing when- 
ever you get the chance, not for 
exhibition, but for the joy and up- 
lift you get. It will be mighty 
good for you. 


Add: Tuneful Tips 


’ £ If you would have more of 
px Dr. Spaeth’s tuneful tips, 
you'll find them in earlier 


RoTaARIAN articles in Sing, You Rotar- 
ians! (June, 1938) and It Isn't Sissy 
to Like Music (October, 1936).  Inci- 
dentally, Songs for the Rotary Club, 
which he mentions in the accompany- 
ing article, can be secured from Ro- 
tary International at 5 cents a copy 
without music, or 25 cents with music 

Thrice have music and amateur 
music makers been discussed in these 
columns by Doron K. Antrim, former 
editor of The Metronome. Music 
Master to Millions (April, 1940) told 
of the work Walter Damrosch, famed 
conductor, is doing with radio teach- 
ing; Have Fun with Music (February, 
1939) explained the genuine pleasure 
amateurs can have in their homes 
with musical instruments, some of 
their own making; and Radio Rescues 
the Musical Amateur (January, 1938) 
detailed how thousands—both young- 
sters and oldsters—are learning to 
play by radio. 

For a book of harmonious melodies, 
turn to Sigmund Spaeth’s Barbershop 
Ballads (Prentice-Hall, 1940, $1.96). 
Another of his works is Great Pro- 
gram Music (Garden City, 1940, $1.49). 
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I'm the ‘Baby of My Cub 


Times were hard when this youth met Rotary during the 
depression, but he found fellowship—and an education! 


Anonymous 


4 CALLED the “baby” of our 
Rotary Club. It doesn’t bother 
me to be so dubbed as I think 
(and hope) it refers to years 
rather than temperament. It can- 
not mean size, as I weigh a good 
190 pounds and measure six feet 
two, which is a bit too big for 
any ordinary rompers. 

I became a Rotarian when I was 
24. That was when my business 
were just beginning to 
sprout. (They’re still in a pin- 
feather stage.) It was, too, if you 
recall, during those floor-pacing 
years of the depression when life 
was—well, far from being a bowl 
of ready-picked cherries. 

Coming out of the sunny class- 
rooms of college, I landed, not in 
a filling station as did most of my 
fraternity brothers, but in my 
father’s office of general insurance 
and surety bonds. Instead of be- 
ing errand boy, I became a life- 
guard. Father’s business, like so 
many others, had been seized with 
cramps and was in deep water. 
It was my job to see that it didn’t 
go down and under. 

Leaving college for the “cruel 
outside world” is an old and too- 
often-told story. In normal times 
I think the “cruel” part has been 
exaggerated, but during the worst 
of the depression many a chap I 
know discovered the word was no 
exaggeration. Men were frantic. 
Businesses were toppling. Banks 
were closing. Suicides were as 
numerous as New Deal projects. 

It was a sweet time to crash the 
gates of reality! (But now I’m 
glad I had the opportunity.) Ev- 
ery day it seemed as if I were in 
a cage with a flock of hungry lions, 
all snarling and clawing over a 
small piece of meat—the meat be- 
ing the only available new busi- 
ness to fight over. 

My invitation to join the Rotary 
Club came under these cheery 
conditions. Why I accepted I 
can’t quite recall. But I did—and 
Straightway bought a _ badly 
needed new suit. After I had 
proudly announced the news to 


wings 
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the wearer of my fraternity pin— 
who is now a “Rotary Ann”—life 


suddenly seemed to be a bit less 
of a muddle. “Not so haywire,” 
is the way I put it. 

And the more I attended Rotary 
meetings, the more normal every- 
thing appeared. I began to think 
that the world wasn’t such a stab- 
in-the-back place after all. _ It 
couldn’t be, if these men with 
whom I lunched were the leaders 
of our community. I looked up 
to these men as the restoration of 
my faith in honest business ethics 
and for renewal of my belief that 
classroom theories and_ ideals 
weren't entirely off the track. 

At first I felt like a kid in knee 
pants. What had I in common 
with these older men? Of course, 
I knew their sons; I had ‘“‘dated”’ 
with some of their daughters; | 
even knew some of their grand- 
children. But their business ex- 
perience so far overwhelmed mine 
that I wondered if I’d ever get into 
long trousers, so to speak. 

Then one day I realized what a 
chance I had! Here I was, sit- 
ting at the feet of business and 
professional Platos of my town. I 
could just listen to the “voices of 
experience” and absorb. I began. 
And by listening I also absorbed 
confidence in my own ability 
which had become a little bat- 
tered. I picked out model char- 
acteristics in different men and 
hitched a dozen wagons to as 
many stars. 

Perhaps because I was young 
and ready to go, I was immedi- 


ately put on Committees. | 
“Yes!” to every new iob offered 
which at first seemed to surprise 
the President. That vear I helped 
plan programs for one month; I 
had charge of monthly birthday 
tables; I headed a Committee to 
raise funds for a Christmas proj 
ect; I even introduced a speaker! 
Then I was put on a receiving 
Committee, helped with our Boy 
scout troop, and had a lot to do 
with a Rotary party 

We had a Program Chairman 
who was “tops.” His programs 
were as good as a Town Meeting 
lecture course—sometimes better, 
[ think. I revelled in them. They 
gave me food for thought while 
trying to make collections or mak 
ing red-ink entries in the ledget 
THE ROTARIAN arrived 
and supplied more power for my 
thinking apparatus. 

I liked the “razzings” at the 
weekly luncheons, and I didn't 
mind the “leg pulling’ as one of 
the Club’s five bachelors. What 
fun—and advice—I got reducing 


regularly 


the number to four! 

And then there’s the ability to 
think and talk “on my feet” 
which has been developed in my 
Rotary Club. What an advantage 
that ability has been to me in my 
I could write a volume 
about that. In fact, I might say 
that if I had got nothing more 
than that out of Club membership, 
it would have been worth while 

There have been other young- 
sters added to the Rotarian roster, 
grand fellows who have one foot 
well planted in the community 
3ut they’re all over 30—and so far 
none has joined me on the cradle 
roll. Meanwhile, business is get- 
ting better. The work of lifeguard 
has been hard, but the victim will 
live, the huskier for the dipping 

Rotary has done a lot for me 
[I hope I can do much in return 
perhaps pass the same benefits on 
to other newcomers. Some day 
I'll cease to be the baby of the 
Club. I only hope that, as I grow 
up, I won’t be a problem child! 


business! 
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TATISTICIANS say that 10 percent 
of automobile drivers are tyrants, fools, 
or incompetents, and a menace to the 
rest of us. If the charge be true, then 
it is the condemnable 10 percent to 
whom I am writing. 

The entreaty, supplication, and de- 
nunciation thrown your way do not 
seem to have resulted in the improve- 
ment of your behavior. Nothing that 
has been said has got under your skin. 
Last year in America alone you non- 
chalantly killed nearly 33,000 of us. 

I’ve got a little information to impart 
which you, apparently, do not have. 
You may not want to hear it gut you 
mst listen and heed—unless you are 
content to run the risk of having your 
status as a free citizen changed sud- 
denly to that of a felon and convict. 

Do you know that you can commit 
You 


> 


criminal homicide by gasoline? 
can. When your automobile is out in 
the open and unrestrained, it is a de- 
lightful, sure-fire means of whisking 
you, like a bird in swift flight, whither 
and away. But when it gets into court, 
and you are called to account for its 


conduct, it immediately becomes a “dan- 
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gerous instrumentality,” and a “deadly 
weapon.” And you, being particeps 
criminis in its unlawful transgressions, 
must pay the penalty for its crimes. 

In South Carolina Mrs. Hattie Buiow 
was returning home in a car being 
driven by her son. When she was with- 
in about two miles of home, an auto- 
mobile coming from the rear tried to 
pass at 70 miles an hour. It sideswiped 
the car in which she was riding by 
striking its front fender, in consequence 
of which Mrs. Bulow’s car got out of 
control, left the pavement, and, after 
proceeding for ten or 20 feet on the 
shoulder of the highway, plunged across 
a drainage ditch on the right side of 
the road and turned over, pinning Mrs. 
Bulow beneath it and causing her death. 

The driver of the offending car was 
convicted of manslaughter, although he 
swore he did not know, until he was 
arrested, that his car had touched the 
other, in which matter he was corrobo- 
rated by one riding with him. 

An Oklahoma man was sent to prison 
for life—for life, mind you—for the fol- 
lowing conduct, as legally described: 

“The facts in this case show that the 
defendant wilfully, carelessly, and neg- 
ligently, while under the influence of 
liquor, drove his car at an excessive rate 
of speed within a school zone, disre- 
garding the rights of the public and 
with a depraved mind. His action en- 
dangered not only the life of the woman 
he killed, but the lives of all others then 
upon the street, and showed that he 
wholly disregarded and violated every 
principle of the rules of the road and 


hy Gasoline 


By Renzo Dee Bowers 














the laws of this State, and in so doing 
committed murder.” 

“It is shown,” said the Kentucky 
court in a case before it, “that the a 
cused was, while drunk, driving his car 
in a wanton and careless manner at a 
high rate of speed on the left side of 
the road, even over to the left shoulder, 
where he there struck and killed the 
deceased.” This driver drew _ three 
years of confinement in the penitentiary 

In 1935 Daniel Green was a hardwar‘ 
merchant in a small Midwest Americ: 
city. He was under middle age, pros 
perous, of high standing in the con 
munity, lived in a country home wit! 
his wife and two children, occasional] 
played golf. He was the kind of goo 
citizen that you probably are. 


0. A certain holiday morning he went 
to his store in his automobile, remain¢ 
an hour or so, and drove out of the cit 
again, intending to take his family 
a promised outing. The highway w: 
practically clear of vehicles, and M 
Green, being a little late, “ 
it’ until he was doing 60. Two boys 
on bicycles, travelling his way, su 
denly loomed up ahead of him and he 
was on them almost before he had seen 
them. Unable to check his speed suf 
ciently, he swerved and barely miss¢ 
them. As he righted the car, he wu 
intentionally jammed the accelerator a 
the way down, and the “dangerous i! 
strumentality” leaped ahead with re 
newed speed. Before Mr. Green coul 
control it, the car struck a third boy 
pedalling his bicycle ahead of the other 


stepped ¢ 
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nd killed him. In less than 60 short 
nutes after he had left the city with 

, much sunshine in his life, Mr. Green 
was back—in jail, and with a charge of 
omicide impending against him. 

That first half day, while the legal 
nreliminaries were being arranged for 
freeing him on bond, he literally shiv- 
He— 
Daniel Green—was in jail, accused of 
In all the experi- 


ered in the soul sweat of hell. 


being a murderer! 
ences and activities of a busy career, 
no thought had been more remote from 
his mind than that such a calamity could 
enter his life. In fact, he did not know 

or at least he had only the vaguest 
understanding—that a charge of murder 
could be made against one for a mere 
automobile accident. He had always 
issociated murder with pistols, and 
cnives, and poisons, and other well- 
When one 


got killed by an automobile—well, that 


snown agencies of death. 
was just an accident. 


Vir here he was—in jail charged with 
murder. And as he thought back to the 
tragic moment, and realized in self-hon- 
esty that he had lost control of his car 
and killed a boy all because in a desire 
to make up for a few lost minutes he 
had driven at an unreasonable and un- 
lawful speed, his very soul cried out in 
cold futility, “Why did I do it?” 

During the succeeding months the 
charge of murder pending against him 
ngrossed every moment of his time. 
His business affairs slumped. 

Finally came the trial, and 12 men and 
women of the community found him 
guilty of manslaughter. 

In due time he was taken into the 
courtroom again to receive sentence. 
The room was packed with people—peo- 
ple who were attracted by interest or 
curiosity, his friends, his critics, some of 
the jurors who had convicted him, the 
witnesses who had testified against him. 
The relatives of the dead boy were 
there, grim faced and with condemna- 
tion in their eyes, and with something 
of a vengeful mien. His own family 
was not present. It would not do for 
his children to bear a lasting memory 
of their father being sentenced for 
crime. As in a dream of unbelievable 
horror, the convicted man listened: 

“Daniel Green, it is the judgment and 
sentence of the court that you be con- 
fined in the penitentiary of this State 
for a term of one to 14 years.” 

I have analyzed many hundreds of in- 
cidents and accidents that have resulted 
in criminal charges against drivers. 
While the element of drunkenness en- 
ters into a large number of the cases re- 
sulting in prosecutions for murder or 
manslaughter, fully half of the convic- 
tions have been returned because of 
carelessness or speed craze in driving, 
unconnected with drinking! 


“The defendant,’ said an _ Illinois 
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court, “while driving east on Fifth Ave- 


nue, drove without stopping, and at a 


speed of 45 to 50 miles an yur, through 
a stop light at the intersection of Kedzie 
Avenue and Fifth Avenue. The lights of 


his car were not burning After he 
crossed Kedzie 
a Buick car moving west on Fifth Ave 
nue which had slowed down for the 
stop light, and, veering off of that ear, 
ran up over the curb of the street into 
a group of people sitting in front of 
a building, and killed a 4-year-old boy 
This driver was sent to the penitentiary 
for manslaughter. 

A like punishment was meted out to 
conduct was de- 
“The de 
fendant unlawfully drove his car in and 


an Indiana man whose 


scribed technically like this 


on a certain street intersection, failing 
to keep to the right of the intersection 
when turning to the right, and, in so do 
ing, he unlawfully, feloniously, involun 
tarily, and without malice, struck and 
killed one Manning 

The report of a death in Michigan, for 
which a negligent driver went to prison, 
says, “On the way home at night the de- 
fendant was driving He got on the 
wrong side of the road and collided with 
a car approaching from the opposite di- 
rection. In the collision a man was 
killed.” The reason the driver got on 
the wrong side of the road was that he 
had fallen asleep at the wheel. As to 
this, the court said, in affirming his con- 
viction, that it was negligence on his 


part to drive when he was weary and 


sleepy It was his duty to stop driving 
int he nad vercome eariness 
ana re ined control of | fac es 
Exa les of h homicid ute ) 
bile driving could be epeated by 
hundreds Every eal irk in in 
crease in their number But the courts 
are tightening up Prosecutions fo 
homicide are becoming more numerous 
Convictions are easier to obtain rhe 
punishment is being made more severe 


Tue courts have already made some 


innovations in the rules of evidence to 


supply deficiencies that would preclude 
convictions in practicall ill the case 
under former rules An important de 
laration has reference to criminal intent 
In this class of cases it is said to be in 
puted from the driver's conduct So 
vou are culpably negligent in your driv 
ing and kill a person, you cannot plead 


that vou did not intend to kill him. Of 
course you didn't! It will neither e) 
cuse your crime nor mitigate your pun 
ishment And, if the evidence prove 
that vou were criminally reckless, you 
cannot wriggle out of the mess by claim 
ing the deceased person deliberately 

vited the collision, committing suicide 
reader, are 


You, friendly probably 


thinking that none of the things here 


warned against can happen to you. Be 


not deceived! A half hour from now 


you may be racing with your watch 


and commit murder by gasoline! 


Photos: National Safety 
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HIS, above, is Main Street in Ottawa, 
Kansas. The superwide pavement, diag- 
onal parking, pioneer architecture, and 
unobstructed view of the sky mark it as 
the main street of a typical Midwestern 
American town 

Ottawa is typical. It lives close to the 
soil which feeds it It buys the farmer’s 
wheat, pullets, and cream, and sells him 
razor blades, chicken coops, and medical 
care. Two railroads and countless truck 
lines abet this exchange, hauling out the 
crops and freighting in the “goods.” If 
Ottawa’s population on Friday is 10,150, 


it is at least 12,000 on Saturdays and rainy 


The Scratchpad Man Shows How 
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days when farm families from through- 
out Franklin County come to the county 
seat to trade, to bank, to pay on the mort- 
gage or to fight foreclosure. 

But Ottawa has an urban “feel.” It 
with stores, 





is a metropolis in miniature 
factories, schools, churches, a_ college, 
residences, parks, golf courses, an air- 
port, and a woods-fringed river. 

Ottawans are proud of Ottawa, and 
zealous for it. But none are more so than 
the 50 members of the 20-year-old Rotary 
Club of Ottawa. What is more, these Ro- 
tarians know of what they are proud— 
and of what they aren’t. They have just 
found out. 

It happened this way: 
Winter the January issue of THE ROTAR- 
IAN landed at the homes of Ottawa Rotar- 


One day last 


ians. In it was an article called What 
Makes a GOOD Town? Allen D. Albert, 
a city-planning expert and a Past Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, had written 
it, and in it he showed Rotary Clubs how 
to survey their towns, how to rate them 
on Professor E. L. Thorndike’s scale of 
“general goodness.” The idea ‘went 
home” to Ottawa Rotarians—particularly 
to 87-year-old Damar Elder and to Tom 
W. Flory, Chairman of the Club’s Com- 
munity Service Committee. “We think 
we have a good town,” they explained at 
the next Board meeting, “but have we? 


WITH a copy of The Rotarian open to the Town 
Yardstick (left), the Community Survey Com- 
mittee of the Ottawa Club maps its plans. 









Yardstick 

QrasttCK, 
Let’s find out. Let’s make this survey,” 
They got the “go ahead.” 

Rotarian Flory, survey director, en. 
listed a half-dozen Rotarian interviews 
including Rotarian Elder, who, retired 
but keen as an old knife, volunteered t 
do most of the leg work. 

That is where I came in. My assign. 
ment was to tag these _ interviewers 
around and then bring home what the 
found out. Though my wind now comes 
in short pants, I kept up fairly well o 
the fact hunt and snapped pictures BrTAv 
along the route. With fourth-estate ef on th 
frontery, I stepped into a few myself Hoffer, 

It was fascinating at the Spring rx 
up of facts to hear that the percentag 
of high-school graduates is equal to that 
of any town of Ottawa’s size in the 
Fine to hear that Ot 












United States. 
tawa keeps boys so busy juvenile crime 
hasn’t a chance. Interesting to hear 
that Ottawa was wanting on recreational 
acreage and facilities—but was already 
correcting it. Ottawa had scored high— 
ranked in “goodness” with Oakland, Cali: 
fornia; Springfield, Massachusetts; and 
Evanston, Illinois. 

And how the town devoured that sur: 
vey! But let’s let the photos carry on— 
with the help of the eloquent figures on 
page 48. Together they tell the story 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN ih 
ns OT 
"Defini 


GRAPH-ICALLY, County Health Officer Max Pe 






Kaiser shows Interviewer Dr. Jas. Wallen 


: i a cou 
Ottawa's typhoid death rate hit zero in 194 














ER William Bancroft “beards’’ Juvenile Court Judge Owen in 
#ice and learns that Scouting, Hi-Y, Future Farmers, and other 
{ Boys Work keep Ottawa lads so busy they've no time for crime 


- 


OTTAWA'S per capita installation of electricity is .32—a higher record 
1 the average of Dr. Thorndike’s "10 cities high in goodness.” Milton 
oilman, gets this information from City Engineer ‘‘Dad” Myers 


US OTTAWA library-conscious?” Gordon Stucker asks the city librarian 
Definitely,” she answers, and gives him figures that leave no doubt 
Jelow: Telephones are another index—so Rotarian Elder gets the per cap- 
ia count from Earl Ridge, phone chief and 1940-41 Rotary Club President 


DAMAR ELDER, 87-year-old “spark plug” of the s 
the State employment offices, learns that fact 
tawa are about average The Scratchpad I 


SURVEY CHAIRMAN Tom W. Flory also calls on 
learn that the per capita installation of water is 
in short, are connected to the municipal power 


AT THE CHAMBER of Commerce, where he was long secretary, Rotarian 
Elder learns all about the new airport backed by the Junior Cham! 
Below: He checks with Fire Chief Rogers on annual fire losses 


surance rates: both are low. Equipment, he finds, is modern, 
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WORKERS in machine shops and flour mills draw only average 
wages, but low living costs compensate. 
versity, an 


important 


factor 


in 


the 


town’s cultural 





. . Below, Ottawa Uni- 


influence 








DESPITE facilities like this pool, Ottawa proved low on recreational acreage 
and expenditure—but the Mayor had already taken steps to better the piciure 


THE SURVEY—IN COLD FIGURES 


A comparison of Ottcwa, Kansas, with average scores of ten cities 


(general goodness) and ten cities low in “G’—by the 
Ottawa 
Score 
Infant death rate per 1,000 live births..... 40. 
General death rate per 1,000.............. 15.1 
Deaths from typhoid per 1,000............ 0.0 
Per capita public expenditures for schools. . 15. 
Per capita public expenditures for textbooks 
Rear eee 34 
Average salary of high-school teachers... .1515. 
Average salary of elementary teachers... .1266. 
Percentage of 16-17 year olds in school.... 92. 
Per capita public expenditures for recreation 45 
Average wage of workers in manufactur- 
ORIG ovitete nh oS braved ys 3284, 4 «8 1050 
Per capita number of homes owned........ 18 
Per capita number of autos............... 29 
Per capita installations of electricity....... RK y- 
Per capita installations of gas............. 23 
Per capita value of i ?— property in 
schools, libraries, parks, and hospitals... 83. 
Per capita value of public property minus 
een Gig 6. 3 side Ok ale are e wwe 6 6 0406 239 
Per capita number of phones............. .26 
Percentage of illiterates........ cha ale arene .90 


OTTAWA’S SCORE ON THE TEN-ITEM 
—As Devised by Dr. Thorndike 


Ottawa 


1. Infant death rate reversed................ 160 
2. Expenditures for recreation................ 5 
Dc Ve OL MOOI, DOTES. CLL... occa vss ou vines 83 
RS Sea 76 
SD, BeOUcures. FO GOMOOIS. 2 bic occ ccc ence 32 
ee 190 
Be en a re 61 
8. Percentage of 16-17 year olds in school..... 92 
OE a re ar ee 78 
10. Homes wired for electricity........... 5 sae Ae 

yo gg er a 842 


Ottawa Rote 


Average 


High 


39 
10.6 
0.7% 


85 


2.15 


1650 8 


144 


107. 
66 2 


YARDSTICK 


High 
Average f 
Cities 


150 

24 
160 

39 

16 2 
191 

65 

91 

83 2 
64 


913 


Study of cities from 10,000 to 29,000 in population indicates 


the following adjectives are appropriate for 


Ten-ltem City Yardstick: 


200-350. Far below the American standard 


351-500. Inferior 
501-650. Ordinary 
651-800. Superior 
801-950. 

and Grand Rapids 


Evanston, Glendale, Newton, Oakland, Springfield 


their scores 


951 or more. Among the world’s highest one percent 


* Note: The ten high cities were Berkeley, Glendale, Pasadena, Sant 
bara, Evanston, Oak Park, Brookline, Montclair, White Plains, and Clevel 
All data for comparative scores is from Your City, by Dr. E. lk 


Heights. 
Thorndike. 
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Uncle 


Synthetic American Money. 
Sam has decided to replace silk fibers 


in his paper money with synthetic 
fibers which will serve the same pur- 
pose of identification without requiring 
the purchase of foreign-produced silk. 
No inflation this, merely a domestic 
product replacing an imported one. 


Frosted Coffee. Latest addition to 
the list of foods supplied to housewives 
in frozen form is coffee already brewed. 
[he aroma and other qualities of the 
beverage are said to be better preserved 
than by drying. The coffee in a solid 
block is kept frozen until it is to be 
served. 


Synthetic Floats. Wood, cork, and 
glass floats have been used by fisher- 
men to hold nets upright in the path 
of the fish. This ancient calling is now 
being helped by plastics. A new type 
of float, virtually unbreakable, and at 
the same time more efficient than cork 
or wood, is made of cellulose acetate. 


Fingerprinting Ink. Newest aid to 
the law is a method of fingerprinting 
which does not stain the hands. A 
sympathetic ink is used which appears 
on the print only when it is heated. 
\fter heating, the record is permanent, 
but the person’s fingers are easy to 
wash clean. 


Soybeans Help Gasoline. Some gaso- 
lines containing tetraethyl lead form 
sediments and lose part of their anti- 
knock value under certain storage con- 
ditions. This is reported to be cor- 
rected by adding to the gasoline in 
compounding a substance called leci- 
thin, now derived from soybeans. The 
amount required is less than ten pounds 
per 1,000 barrels of gasoline. Lecithin, 
also. used in the confectionery and 
baking industries as an emulsifying 
agent and in medicine, was formerly 
derived from egg yolks. 


Cotton Houses. To provide cheaper 
houses, and at the same time to con- 
sume more cotton, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has built a 
prefabricated house of thin boards of 
Douglas fir bonded with synthetic resin 
to cotton cloth. This type of wall- 
board is both strong and resistant to 
moisture. Fire-resistant cotton is used 
in insulating the new houses. Advan- 
tages claimed are cheapness and ease 
of erection. 


Synthetic Resins Soften Water. Ef- 
ficient new types of resins are being 
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used to dissolved solids from 
water. So well is the job done by some 
combinations in a 
treatment that 
carried to the point of yielding a prod- 
uct practically equal to distilled water 
for many purposes. One type of resin 
will remove one part of the 
salts, and another, the rest, leaving only 
pure water. 
customed to use distilled water are find- 
ing this treatment both efficient and 
cheaper. 


remove 


two- or three-stage 
water softening can be 


dissolved 


Ice makers and others ac- 


Saving Aluminum. As the need for 
aluminum in defense industries grows, 
foil thinner and thinner. The 
latest thinning operation consists in ap- 
plying to paper a layer of metal too 


eTOWS 


thin to support itself. The metal is 
used in the form of fine flakes, thinner 
than foil can be made, which leaf to- 


gether like fish scales to cover the sur- 
face. 


Sulfaguanidine Available. The new- 
est member of the potent family of 
drugs of the sulfanilamide family, sul- 
faguanidine, is now available to ;hysi- 
cians generally. The new drug, unlike 
others of the family, is principally re 
tained in the intestine and there con- 
quers several types of infections. Ba- 
cillary dysentery, a disease common to 
armies living under unsanitary condi- 
tions, is quickly cured by sulfaguani- 
dine, and the drug is also used by sur- 
geons to guard against the 
spread of infection in operations on the 
colon. Other applications of this new 
wonder-working drug are still being in- 
vestigated. It must only be used under 
the constant care of a physician. 


possible 


Identifying Paper. Frequently pa- 
per must be definitely identified in test- 
ing questioned documents. Heretofore 
this has often been difficult without in- 
jury to the sheet. Now a method has 
been devised which seems to be quite 
as definite as fingerprinting persons. It 
depends on making a print of the pores 
of the sheet by passing mercury vapor 
through them to a sheet sensitized with 
a layer of selenium sulphide. Where 
the mercury vapor penetrates, the sen- 
sitive layer turns permanently black, 
making a clear record. Differences in 
the pores of different kinds of paper 
are thus clearly seen. 


Stereoscopic Movies. Motion pictures 
which have depth as well as height and 
breadth are possible if the subject is 
photographed twice from points of view 
corresponding to the two eyes of the 








observer. If the two views shown 
on a screen simultaneously, each with 
light polarized in a different direction, 
the gets a three-dimensional 
picture looking at the through 
polarized spectacles which allow 
The effect 
is like that of looking through a stereo 
scope, popular in parlors of a few 
ago. The difficulty this is 
that two projectors are needed, as 


are 


observer 
screen 
each 


eye to see only its own view 


dec- 
ades about 
well 
as polarizing spectacles for the specta 
Now a method of making 
two prints on a single film solves that 
part of the problem. The image is cre 
ated by the differences in density of the 
two polarizing layers in the film each of 
which takes a picture only one eye can 


tors hew 


see. The spectacles for the spectators 
are still necessary, but any motion-pic 
ture projector will show the pictures 
As yet, this is only a patent, but may 
be on the market soon. 

Glass Adhesive Tape. Fiber glass is 


now being woven into tape and given 


The finished 
insulation 


an adhesive’ backing 


product is used in pipe and 


not surgically. 

Cleaner Dishes. Washing dishes is 
always an onerous task, but it 
especially important as a preventive of 
the spread of disease where many 
ple hotels, 
rants, and Army camps. A new 
pound for doing the job on a large 


bec omes 


peo 
are served, as at restau 
com 
scale 
better comes in briquets, which do the 
work thoroughly by maintaining a more 
uniform 
in the wash water. 
are fed automatically to 
ing machine. 


concentration of cleaning 


agent The briquets 


the dish-wash 


Plastics for Metals, 
using synthetic 
many interesting 
ings to replace metals in housing; fun 


Saving metal by 


plastics is producing 


items: plastic mold 


nels; spoons for measuring doses of 
medicines; housings for pencil point 
ers; plastic foils; and a list which 


grows as fast as the imaginations of de- 
signers can work. Nothing in that field 
should be unexpected now. 


Photo: Wes fhous¢ 





NEW PLANE models will fight 400-mile air 
speeds provided by this 40,000-horsepower 
motor in the new wind tunnel located at the 
U. S. Army's Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio. 
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RECOMMEND to all Rotarians a little 
quarto volume of about 120 pages called 
This is Greece, A Book of Photographs. 
The photographs are all taken by mem- 
bers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, and the quotation on 
the title-page is from Demosthenes: 

“Since the world began, no man has 
ever prevailed upon Athens to attach 
herself in the security of servitude to 
the oppressors of mankind however 
formidable.” 

The book is edited by M. Alison Frantz 
and Lucy Talcott; all royalties on the 
book go directly to the help of civilians 
in Greece. The photographs, as might 
be expected from the discriminating 
ability of those who took them, are re- 
ally magnificent. Until I myself saw 
Greece in March, 1932, I had supposed 
its only real interest for foreigners lay 
in its historical associations with great 
writers, sculptors, and architects; but 
even if none of these had made any con- 
tribution to the history of art, Greece 
could still be well worth seeing for its 
superb mountain scenery. The moun- 
tains and the sea make every part of 
Greece both sublime and enchanting, 
and it is not too much to say that I have 
been homesick for that country ever 
since I left it. 

* * * 

I suppose that nearly all my readers 
remember a tremendously exciting mel- 
odrama called Within the Law. I well 
remember in that play when a man was 
shot by a silent revolver, somebody 
asked who invented that deadly weapon, 
and he was told it was invented by a 
Yale professor. This was greeted by ap- 
plause and laughter, and the audience 
looked at one of the boxes where Dean 
Jones, of Yale; A. K. Merritt, the regis- 
trar; and I sat together conspicuously. 
I thought then it was a gag put in the 
play, but I found out afterward it was 
part of the regular text. Now the au- 
thor of that play, Bayard Veiller, has 
written an autobiography that is as ex- 
citing as the melodrama just mentioned. 
The title of the book is The Fun I’ve 
Had. 

It is pleasant every now and then to 
meet an unashamed optimist, and this 
autobiography is written with immense 
gusto. The preface opens with a con- 
versation between the author and Edna 
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Ferber, both of whom, like many other 
intelligent writers, are now living in 
Connecticut. In this conversation with 
Edna Ferber he tells her that his biog- 
raphy is about New York and theaters 
and actors, interviews with General 
Grant, General Sherman, etc. It has 
stories of Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Al- 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, Bernard 
Shaw, Galsworthy, gangsters in New 
York, Chicago, and Seattle, and winds up 
with the following words: 

“The whole parade of America the- 
ater as it caught me up in its stride 
and strut. Yes, that’s it. The America 
theater, the great love of my life. The 
gay, laughing, crying, tender, cruel 
pageant of which I am proud to have 
been a small part for the last 50 years.’ 

“*That’s what it is about, Edna,’ said I. 

““T’ll buy that book,’ said Edna Ferber. 

“Note to Reynal and Hitchcock: 

“Our public is aroused.” 

There are a great many photographic 
illustrations in the book and a very full 
index. It is one of the liveliest, most 
genial, most diverting autobiographies 
I know. And it is delightful to read a 
book by a man who has had such con- 
tinuous joy in his professional work, 
who has met so many famous people, 
and who has an overflowing love for 
men, women, and children. 

* * * 

Inasmuch as Anne Lindbergh’s book 
The Wave of the Future had such a 
large sale—yet which fortunately could 
not be called a permanent wave—I rec- 
ommend a little book called The Wave 
of the Past, by R. H. Markham, which 
to me is a completely satisfying reply 
to Mrs. Lindbergh. Mr. Markham 
shows that tyranny, totalitarianism, and 
slavery were the waves of the past 
whereas true democracy and personal 
liberty belong to the future. I think 
everyone who loves freedom will not 
only enjoy reading Mr. Markham’s book, 
but will be comforted and reassured. 

* *x * 

I am glad also to recommend Lookout 
—The Story of a Mountain, by Robert 
Sparks Walker, who, readers will recall, 
has contributed Nature articles and 
poems to our magazine. This new book 
has a particular interest for me, for I 
have made a number of visits to Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, where I have had 





the pleasure of addressing the Unive: 
sity students. Many times I have gone 
up to the top of Lookout Mountain an 
beheld the marvellous scenery in the 
valley below with the river and the 
“Loop.” There is one spot where one 
can stand and see five different Stat 
The author of this book, Mr. Walke: 
was for 21 years editor of The Southe 
Fruit Grower and is a well-known nat 
uralist. He knows the history of Loo! 
out Mountain thoroughly. 

When I was a boy, I read with great 
excitement the Battle above the Clouds 
where Fighting Joe Hooker had a con 
bat with the Confederates on top of the 
mountain. When 
Hooker, who had al 
ready served with 
great ability in the 
Mexican War, offered 
his services to. the 
Union in 1861, he was 
snubbed. But later in 
the same year he was 
appointed brigadier 

Walker general, and in the 
peninsular campaign 
at Williamsburg in 1862 he stood in 
front of his Army facing the full fire 
of the enemy. It was that example 
of magnificent courage that gave him 
the title “Fighting Joe.” Hooker was 
no diplomat, for in 1863 he said, “May 
God have mercy on General Lee, 
for I will have none.” In spite of his 
confidence Lee completely outgeneralled 
him. The battle on Lookout Mountain 
was fought November 24, 1863, where 
he exhibited his well-known qualities of 
personal courage. This book, filled with 
illustrations, should be read by every- 
body before visiting Chattanooga or the 
country around it. 
* * * 

Last month I mentioned the fact that 
since the publication of Victor Heiser’s 
An American Doctor’s Odyssey, the au 
tobiographies of physicians have in 
creased very rapidly, but I take special! 
pleasure in recommending a new one 
by a woman doctor. This is called Min¢ 
Eyes Have Seen, by Alfreda Withington 
M.D., with an introduction by the late 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell, and has about 40 


illustrations with photographs. Sir Wil- 
fred says in the introduction: 
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“The first Lady Doctor of Medicine I 
met was the author of this book. 
She was the first volunteer Doctor of 
Medicine who came to help me and paid 
her own expenses for doing it. I sup- 
posed her offer of help was because 
women have a greater capacity for sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate. .. . T sus- 
pected, however, that Doctor Alfreda 
Withington would be so different from 
ordinary mortals that I awaited with 
some trepidation the arrival of the new 
apostle. The Lady Doctor came, 
worked, and conquered, continued year 
after year to think to send medical sup- 
plies for others to carry on the splendid 
work she had started. It was the 
glimpse of His life being relived amongst 
us that we caught when Doctor With- 
ington came to Labrador, and its per- 
manent results make us anxious that 
thers might learn more of her life.” 

Dr. Withington began to study med- 
icine at a time when there were very 
few women doctors, and it was not until 
1876 that women were admitted to the 
American Medical Association. After 
her early medical studies she went to 
Vienna, where so many American phy- 
sicians used to get their medical train- 
ing. Some of the most interesting pages 
in the book are devoted to her work in 
Prague, where she was the first woman 
to be admitted to medical studies. When 
she returned to America from _ her 
studies in Europe, she was offered a 
professorship both at Vassar and at 
Smith, but she preferred to be a general 
practitioner coming in contact every 
day with sick people. So she settled 
down for a time in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and went through all the ex- 
periences that country doctors had to 
face in those days. 

Among the most interesting chapters 
are those dealing with her European 
experiences during the World War. In 
the midst of her work in France she got 
an attack of angina and had to come 
home. But almost immediately she 
joined the mountain settlements in Ken- 
tucky, where she visited her patients 
on horseback, and they called her the 
“Mountain Doctor.” Now she is 80 years 
old, looking back on a life filled with 
usefulness; and in spite of the hard- 
ships and difficulties it is clear that she 
has enjoyed it all immensely. What 
makes her book so continuously inter- 
esting is that it is filled with individual 
cases that she has treated, not in an 
office, but in remote parts of wild coun- 
try in both Europe and America. 

* * * 

I have some good news for the Rorar- 
IAN Readers Murder Club, which I men- 
tioned in the previous issue of this 
magazine. A writer new to me has ap- 
peared upon the scene with two ripping 
stories. One is called The Black Cur- 
tain, which is thrilling from the first sen- 
tence to the last, is constructed and 
written in an original manner, and will 
firmly hold the interest of all those who 


ever 
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love to read murders, mysteries, and 
detective stories. The author’s name is 
Cornell Woolrich. The other book which 
preceded The Black Curtain by a few 
months is called The Bride Wore Black 
and is dedicated “To Chula and Reming- 
ton Portable NC 69411 in Unequal Parts.” 
I had never heard of Cornell Woolrich 
until these books appeared, but I learn 
that when he was a sophomore in col- 
lege in 1927, he won a $10,000 award 
with his novel Children of the Ritz. It 
is only within the last few months that 
he has entered the ranks of murder, and 
he is already one of the leaders in that 
exciting field. 

Another murder story that most cer 
tainly will appeal to the RorarRian Read- 
ers Murder Club is The Trial of Vincent 
Doon, by Will Oursler. The entire story 
takes place in a courtroom, and I read 
it with breathless attention. I think 
every reader will feel that he is present 
in the courtroom, sharing in the excite- 
ment and wondering what will happen 
next. Another good murder story is 
called Murder Out of Turn, by Frances 
and Richard Lockridge. This is highly 
interesting and very well written. I sup- 
pose that Mr. Lockridge is the very able 
drama critic of the New York Sun, 
whose criticisms during the drama sea- 
son I read every evening 

Speaking of murders: a new book 
about pistol shooting has just reached 
my table. It is called The Art of Hand- 
gun Shooting and it is written by Cap- 
tain Chas. Askins, Jr. At the very start 
let me say that at least a thousand at- 
tempts have been made by teachers and 
other people who are fastidious in the 
use of the English language to insist 
that the word “gun” must not be used 
for “pistol.” In a great many books 
about good usage in 
language I have seen 
the statement “Do not 
use ‘gun’ for ‘pistol.’ ” 
But in this instance, 
as in many others, the 
colloquial use of words 
has triumphed over 
precision. For many 
centuries the word 
“gun” when it didn’t 
refer to artillery 
meant rifle or shotgun; calling a re- 
volver a gun was regarded as vulgar 
slang. This use of the word cannot now 
possibly be abolished, and it is interest- 
ing to me to see how Captain Askins in 
this book has got around it by calling 
the pistol “handgun.” I did not suppose 
the word “handgun” was in the English 
language, but the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary has it with 
the remark: “Military use—obsolete ex- 
cept historically.” In Horwill’s Diction- 
ary of Modern American Usage, he says, 
“Gun denotes in England almost any 
kind of firearm except the pistol. In 
America it is especially the pistol.” 


Woolrich 


Thus “gunman” means someone who 
carries a pistol 
I did not suppose it was possible for 
anvone to write so interesting a book 
about handgun shooting as Captain As 
kins has done. And as I do not think 
Rotarians would use a pistol for an) 
bad purpose and as many of ther 
would enjoy practicing marksmanship 
with it, | recommend this book to then 
because both in the text and in the very 
large number of photographs it shows 
how to succeed with the revolver rhe 
author, who is himselt 


a national champion 

is enormously enthu 

Siastic about handgun 

shooting, and there 
c— 7 , 


are many good stor 


in the text. It is reall 
+} 





astonishing that oO 
exciting a book can b 
made out of sucl i 


subject. The first tir 


Oursler 


I ever shot a revolver 
when I was a small boy, I hit a 3-cent 
piece at a distance of about 50 feet, and | 
have never made so good a shot since 

* * * 


I think it is important to remind Ro 
tarians frequently of the fact that they 
may now add to their libraries the best 
books in the world at a very low price 
For example, the latest two in Every 
man’s Library, which already contain 
almost 1,000 separate volumes, are mas 
terpieces by Anatole France, At the Sig? 
of the Reine Pédauque and The Revolt 
of the Angels, in one volume, and The 
Diary of a Nobody written by two 
brothers, George and Weedon Gros 
smith. This diary originally appeared 
in Punch. George Grossmith was a pub 
lic entertainer, and I well remember 
his brilliant humorous monologues, es- 
pecially the one called How I Discovered 
America, or something like that 

In addition to Everyman’s Library we 
have the Modern Library, including the 
Giants, Pocket Books, and the Penguin 
Books. It is now possible to own a 
large and well-selected library of the 
best books ever written including trans 
lations from other languages for a very 
small sum of money. 


* * * 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices 

This Is Greece Edited by M. Alison 
Frantz and Lucy Talcott Hastings House 
(New York). $2.50.—The Fun I’ve Had 
Bayard Veiller. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3 
The Wave of the Past. R. H. Markham 
University of North Carolina Press. $1 
The Black Curtain. Cornell Woolrich Si 
mon & Schuster $2.—The Bride Wore 
Black. Cornell Woolrich. Simon & Schus 
ter. $2.—The Trial of Vincent Doon Will 
Oursler. Simon & Schuster $2.—Murder 
Out of Turn. Frances and Richard Lock 
ridge Stokes. $2.—At the Sign of the 
Reine Pédauque and The Revolt of the An- 
gels. Anatole France. Everyman's Library 
Dutton. 90c.—The Diary of a Nobody 
George and Weedon Grossmith Every 
man’s Library. Dutton. 90c.—Lookout, The 
Story of a Mountain. Robert Sparks Walk 
er. Southern Publishers, Inc. (Kingsport 
Tenn.). $2.—Mine Eyes Have Seen Al 
freda Withington. Dutton. $3.50.—T he 
Art of Handgun Shooting Capt. Chas. As 
kins, Jr. Barnes. $2.50. 
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With so many stu- 
dents from_ other 
lands in the colleges 
of the area, the 196th District (the ter- 
ritory surrounding Boston, MAss.) has 


Foreign Students 
Are Home Guests 


appointed a District Committee on In- 
ternational Service. Since the Com- 
mittee began to function in November, 
1940, upward of 160 of these students 
have been entertained in homes of Ro- 
tarians of the District, a recent report 
revealed. As already reported (June, 
1941, RoTaRIAN, page 57) 425 of these 
students were guests at a dance. 





A LUNCHEON at Clear Lake, Iowa, where 
bread-and-milk diet replaced regular menu, 
the savings going to the Rotary Relief Fund. 


‘‘Empire Day,’’ a 
holiday throughout 
the British Empire, 
was celebrated by the SEATTLE, WASH., 
Rotary Club by an International Serv- 
ice program. An Englishman presided, 
a Scot played the bagpipes, a Canadian 
sang, a Welshman led the group sing- 
ing, and the speaker of the day, Sir 
Clutha Mackenzie, is a native of New 
Zealand. 


‘Empire Day’ 
Féte in U.S.A. 


Club Listens— Thirty-eight out of 


Students Speak 44 members of the 
senior class of the 


local high school entered the annual 
speakers’ contest of the BRINKLEY, ARK., 
Rotary Club. One boy and one girl 
were acclaimed winners. 


The Impact of When members of 


War on Rotary the Rotary ( lub of 
BATAVIA, JAVA, NETH- 


ERLANDS EAst INDIES, subscribed nearly 
S00 florins to the Prince Bernhard and 
Spitfire Funds, the Club treasury was 
authorized to bring the total to 1,000 
florins. Other Javanese Clubs made 
similar contributions to the combined 
funds. The Rotary Club of BANDOENG 
gave 215 florins, a collection by the 
MALANG Rotary Club netted 1,400 florins, 
and two donations by the BUITENZORG 
Rotary Club totalled 2,000 florins. 

The Rotary Club of NEWCASTLE, AuUs- 
rRALIA, is collecting clothes to be dis- 
tributed later by its “sister” Rotary 
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Club of NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND. 
When the Ohio River flooded its val- 
ley four years ago, the Rotary Club of 
CHATHAM, ONT., CANADA, sent a contri- 
bution for refugee relief to the Rotary 
Club of EVANSVILLE, IND. Now the lat- 
ter Club has sent $75 for refugee relief, 
and called on the CHATHAM Rotary Club 
to distribute it. In a letter of apprecia- 
tion, CHATHAM Rotarians reported that 
they had no local refugee problem, that 
they had themselves sent $500 to the 
Rotary Club of CHATHAM, ENGLAND, so 
that they were sending EvANSVILLE’s gift 
to the Rotary Club of BristoL, ENGLAND, 
which has been severely bombed. 

The Rotary Club of StTockToON AND 
THORNABY, ENGLAND, reports that its an- 
nual ladies’ day, at which Naomi Jacob, 
well-known novelist, was the speaker, 
was “the best ever.” And a spokes- 
man of the Rotary Club of CLACTON-oN- 
SEA, ENGLAND, writes: 

Situated, as we are, on the East coast of 
England and in what is considered to be the 
“danger” area, the vast majority of the 
population was voluntarily evacuated some 
months ago. Some of our Club members 
whose businesses, in consequence, had to 
close down also left for other areas. Three 
of our members are serving in H. M. Forces 
as commissioned officers, so that the only 
members left are those compelled to stay 
to look after what is left of trade in the 
town. But we are holding well together 
and have our meetings regularly every 
week, and I think you will agree from the 
happy expressions shown on the enclosed 
photograph [see cut below] that the Club 
is still in a very healthy state! 

We are not doing all we should like to do, 
or all we used to do, in Rotary matters, as 
in these very difficult times our businesses 
are very much depleted, but in spite of all 
these anxieties and worries we still continue 
to function, and, to mention some of our 
activities, we have adopted the crew of a 
trawler and keep them supplied with woolen 
comforts, cigarettes, and tobacco; we are 
helping as much as we can in the local 






Y.M.C.A. and the entertainment of troo 
the neighborhood: we are in touch wit] 
local authorities in all matters of loca 
portance, and are generally of as muc! 
to the community as is possible. 

Taking all our present difficulties 
consideration, I think you will agree 
it speaks very well for the spirit of Ro 
that the Club here still manages to 
together in such a happy mood. 

Celebration of the 25th annive: 
of the founding of the Orrawa, O 
CaNADA, Rotary Club was marked 
the donation of a mobile feeding 
for Britain, gift of £500 for the r 
of civilian sufferers in England, 
appropriation of $3,000 for the maint 
nance of a blood donors’ clinic, w!) 
the serum of 200 people weekly will 
processed for shipment by the Ri 
Cross. 

The mobile kitchen in the service 
the ILForD, ENGLAND, Rotary Clul 
manned by the fire brigade—is 
gift of the following Georgia Roti 
Clubs: ALBANY, AMERICUS, BAINBRID 
MOULTRIE, VALDOSTA, and THOMASVII 


Better Citizens To reach its obje 


Is Club Goal tive of improve 
citizenship in 
community, the Rotary Club of Hi 
KINS, MINN., after a survey of needs, « 
cided it could aid in the Americani: 
tion of aliens. In the past it had bee 
necessary for those desiring to study f 
naturalization to go to MINNEAPOLIs f: 
classes. The Hopkins Rotary Club, afte 
finding 23 registered aliens who wishe: 
local classes, undertook to organi: 
them. The Minneapolis Adult Educati 
Bureau conducted the course, the WP.\ 
furnished the teachers, and the Rotai 
Club organized the class, obtained the 
classroom, and financed the transporta 
tion of the teachers from and to MI» 





HAPPY members of the Clacton-on-Sea, England, Rotary Club, whose letter appears above 
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wpapoLis, where they lived. In addition 
+o the regular citizenship class, the Club 
also organized a class in English. Fif- 
teen “students” completed their require- 
ments for second papers in the citizen- 
ship class, and were given certificates at 
" linner meeting of the Rotary Club. 
The Rotary Club of 
EDMONTON, ALTA.,, 
CANADA, sent £223 
to its “sister” Rotary Club of EpMonToN, 
ENGLAND, “to help in the present difficult 
cumstances.” The WoRCESTER, 
N. Y., Rotary Club sent $10 to the Wor- 
sTER. ENGLAND, Club. The 
['XBRIDGE, ENGLAND, Rotary Club turned 
er to the town’s Spitfire Fund a gift 
£75 from the Rotary Club of Ux 
GE, MASS. 
During 1917-18 there was 
in hospital near PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND, 
Rotary Club’s Secretary 


News of Gifts 
to ‘Sister’ Clubs 


an Ameri- 


ind the was 


retary of the committee which en- 
tertained the patients. Some of these 
mer patients have sent £12 to the 
Rotary Club of PortsmMoutH for the 
bombed people of the city. A MonTREAL, 
Que., CANADA, Rotarian has also sent to 
the same Club, £10, 10s from his wat 
pension, for the same purpose... . The 


Rotary Club of MELROSE, Mass., recently 
sent $50 to the Rotary Club of CLAPHAM 
ENGLAND, for “direct relief in your dis- 


trict 


Club of 
E-NGLAND, 
a tea 


The Rotary 
ROMFORD, 
has provided 
car which averages 350 miles a week in 
“all weathers, including air raids,” to 
serve hot tea to those wishing it. In 
addition, the car drivers learn of othe! 
urgent needs. . The Rotary Club of 
TorONTO, ONT., CANADA, has presented an 
ambulance to the Canadian Red Cross 
for service overseas. The Rotary 
Club of Hone Kone cabled £300 to Ro- 
tarv International in Great Britain and 
Ireland for mobile canteens. 


Canteens Keep 
Rolling Along 


Alfalfa County, Ok- 
lahoma, needed an 
iron lung, so the Ro- 
tary Club of CHEROKEE sponsored a spe- 
cial motion-picture performance to aid 
in its purchase. By selling 2,250 tickets 
at 10 and 25 cents each, they cleared 
$325 toward the fund for the lung. . 

A unique review and comedy staged by 
HicH Point, N. C., Rotarians, their 
wives, and friends raised $2,500 for chil- 
dren’s work. Since the crippled-children 
fund, to which the proceeds of the an- 
nual performance is usually donated, is 
in sound financial condition, an iron 
lung was purchased for the city. 


lron Lungs— 
Thanks to Clubs 


The members of the 
Boy Scout troop 
sponsored by the 
Seca, Cauir., Rotary Club were guests 
at the weekly meeting during Boy Scout 
Week recently. A spokesman for 
the Florida Children’s Home Society 
writes: “. .. altogether Rotarv’s sup- 
port [by individual Clubs in Florida] 
runs into hundreds of dollars annually 
and is of tremendous help.” The 
East Lonpon, SoutH Arrica, Rotary Club 


Boys and Youth 
Service Active 
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is planning an extension to the Boys’ 
Club to provide a gymnasium, h 
helped youths to secure employment, 
and is trying to interest non-Rotarians 
in Youth Service. . Since the learn-to- 


has 


swim campaign was launched some 
years ago by the Wacca WaacGa, Aus- 
TRALIA, Rotary Club, more than 300 


children have been given swimming in- 
structions 


The AUCKLAND, New ZEALAND, Rotary 
Club will match any sum up to £275 
that the Boy Scouts Association can 


raise, so that the Scouts’ property may 


be fully purchased. ... The Toowoomsa, 


AUSTRALIA, Rotary Club aided the Toc 
H in its Christmas fund for under- 
privileged children Five guineas 
was donated to the Sea Scouts by the 
totary Club of BALLARAT, AUSTRALIA 
The HIGHLAND ParK, ILI Rotary Club 
conducts an annual hobby show and 
model-airplane contest for local chil- 
dren 


Intercity Meeting Unable to hold an in- 


by Written Proxy ternational intercity 
meeting because of 


distance, the Rotary Club of Preston, 


OnT., CANADA, recently held one, never- 
theless, with the Rotary Club of Kauat, 
Hawall, by exchanging short talks 
through the mail, which were read at 
the meetings. The subjects covered 
geography of the Club “visited,” prin- 
cipal industries, ete. 

‘Forel’ Shout 100 “Something for the 


overprivileged boy,” 
think the 
of the CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Rotary Club 
of their annual Southern Interscholastic 
Golf Tournament, “giving a test in skill, 
sportsmanship, and stamina.” Further, 
they think that it provides a contact be- 
tween present and future Rotarians. 
This year, the sixth of the competition, 
brought more than 100 boys from high 
schools and other preparatory schools 
of the South. 


Rotary Boy Guests 


members 


The Rotary Club of 
JOHANNESBURG, 
SoutH AFrica, has 
completed a “case book” of its experi- 
ences in granting of scholarships and 


African Club 
Has Case Book 











“OUR ARMY,” a program which, it seems 
will be more common at Rotary Club lunch 
eons, as presented by the Rotary Club of 
Laredo, Tex., for officers and civic leaders 





TRUE! This ‘True or False” radio program 
raised $1,400 for the Montreal-Westward 
Que., Canada, Rotary Club. The money was 


given to a hospital and the community 





THE SITE of the old well of the original 
Fort Hamilton, Ohio, is now marked by this 
plaque, erected by the Hamilton Rotary Club 


“A TOAST to the boys of the Rotary Club of Muscatine, Iowa,” offered by the children of 
the pre-school kindergarten and drunk, bottoms up, in milk donated daily by the Club. 
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A LECTERN of most unusual design graces 
the rostrum of the Burbank, Calif., Rotary 
Club. Lights flood reading desk and “sky.” 








A DRUM for the battalion band, given by 
the Saint John, N. B., Canada, Rotary Club 
to the local forces, the Saint John Fusileers. 





“YOUTH and the National Defense Program” 
at the local high school included this exhibit 
on health by the Northport, N.Y., Rotary Club. 


special aid for students. The assistance 
fund, now totalling £1,500, has been 
used for this work under a special Edu- 
cational Facilities Committee. The Club 
now seeks to raise the endowment to 
from £2,000 to £4,000. JOHANNESBURG 
Rotarians will be pleased to send details 
of the operation of their plan to other 
interested Clubs. 


When it’s tulip time 
in PELLA, Iowa, the 
entire town _ turns 
out in festival—and active among the 
celebrants are the members of the local 
Rotary Club, who take an important 
part in the ceremonies. 


Tulip Time for 
lowa Rotarians 


Boy Pianist Aided The MEMPHIs, TEX., 


Now Aids Club Rotary Club has 
helped a 13-year-old 


boy pianist with music lessons; and for 
the past two years the lad has been the 
regular accompanist of the Club. In 
token of appreciation of his services, 
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MEMPHIs Rotarians recently presented 
him a bicycle. 


Ganders’ Sauce— So successful has 


No, Not Geese! the Community Ser- 
: vice Work of the 


Rotary Club of HERINGTON, KANs., been 
that the wives of members have organ- 
ized a group of their own which not 
only coéperates on Rotary Club projects 
when needed, but also carries on a serv- 
ice program of its own. 
Texans Help Some sort of record 
Other Clubs seems to have been 
set by the Rotary 


Club of San ANTONIO, TEx., Which has 
put on 52 programs—one for every 
week—during the past year for smaller 
Clubs around it. From two to five cars 
made the weekly trips, loaded with mu- 
sical and oratorical talent, ranging as 
far afield as Fort STockTON, TEx., 330 
miles distant. 


Florida Clubs In the 13 weeks of 


Have Many Guests January, February, 
and March, the Ro- 


tary Clubs of MIAMI and MIAMI BEACH, 
FLA., were hosts to 4,521 Rotarians from 
practically every State in the United 
States and several other countries. One 
meeting day in February MIAMI had 343 
guests from 34 States and Canada. 


Many Clubs Get The Rotary Club of 


On Swimmingly! THE ALBERN!I  DIs- 
TRICT, B. C., CANADA, 


gives financial assistance to the local 
Kinsmen’s Club in its swimming-pool 
project. ... At Smyrna, DEL., the Ro- 
tary Club helps to supervise the bathing 
beach at Lake Como. . . . The MCGEHEE, 
ARK., Rotary Club sponsored a move- 
ment to build a swimming pool... . 4 At 
TOPPENISH, WASH., the Rotary Club has 
planted shrubs around the pool... . 
The Rotary Club of DRUMHELLER, ALTA., 
CaNnaADA, has improved the swimming 
pool and wading pool it operates... . 
And all these projects and many others 
are in towns of less than 4,000 popula- 
tion! 


Rotary Wheel The DANNEVIRKE, 


at Every Meal NEw ZeEALanp, 
Rotary Club 


has made clever use of a 
the Rotary emblem for Coho" 
its weekly bulletin, as /37s#*yp-y 
the cut reproduced at “> 6 
the side shows. Dan- ‘: ifs 
NEVIRKE, on the = $28 
North Island, has ged 
only somewhere be- Pid he 
tween 5,000 and age’ 
6,000 population, i 23234 
but its Rotary Sage 
Club is growing, § re eof 
as the bulletin K\- o ope 
proves. That birth- ; te: 
days mean fines for cx) HE 


the members is a 9, 
New Zealand habit . 
also, the notice shows. 
David A. Ewen, of Wel- Ree 
lington, District Gover- 

nor, is a bit concerned that 

the number of cogs on the 
wheel will be insufficient to in- 


oe 


clude the growing membership! Of the 
total of 39 members on the date 
bulletin, two are in active service 

the New Zealand armed forces. 


Schoolboy Sons When Statist 


Guests of Club in the Rotary 
of MERCERSBUR 


counted up, they found the Club h 
sons of Rotarians from 28 diff 
Clubs as guests at the meeting 

they entertained Mercersburg Aca 
students whose fathers were Rota) 
Five fathers were also present, and 
sages or telegrams came from 30 ot 


Historic Records The regular Ro 


Come Back Home Club meeting 
CHERRY VALLEY, N 


Y., was the scene recently of the ret 

of the long-lost records of the to 
when Rotarian F. Levere Winne, t: 
historian, was given the book in whic! 
the official history from 1820 to 1ss2 
was entered. The book was _ trace 
through an advertisement of a rar 
book shop in New York, the return 
arranged by State authorities, and 
thur Pound, State historian, and Fre 
erick Stevens, State supervisor of publi 
records, were guests at the “reunion 
meeting. 


Climaxing a ten 
week attendances 
contest, the Rotary 
Club of NEwport, Vr., celebrated a sus 
tained 97 percent record with a banquet 
at which “Bill” Cunningham, noted 
sports authority, spoke. 


Contest Over— 
Club Banquets 


] 


Atlantans Learn Forecasting the all 


How to Milk Cows Ut victory of the 
milking champion 


(see page 58, July, 1941, RoTariAn), the 
Rotary Club of ATLANTA, GA., celebrated 
with a “country party.” Feature of the 
event was a milking contest at which 
everyone present showed his or her 
prowess in coaxing cows to “give” milk, 
but owing to lack of enough cows to go 
around, synthetic animals were used. 


er 
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nnn Memories, Rotary’s great 
veek in Denver, the 1941 Convention, 
is an event not easily forgotten, but 
yy those who were there, THE ROTARIAN 

July proved a memory freshener. 
ntv of its pages told the Convention 
in photograph and word, and per- 
ips also gave vicarious pleasure to 
yse who could not attend. But it is 
yossible to tell the story of a reunion 
ilmost 10,000 people in 20 pages—so 
sur SCRATCHPAD Man yields his pre- 
sus monthly quota of space for the 
ling of a bit more of it here. 


y} 


Ve 


Naturally. Twelve people came all 
he way from the little tobacco town 
Germantown, Ohio. But that fact 

emed less surprising when you 
earned that attendance is a big item 

th Germantown Rotarians. Their 
Club has won six consecutive District 
ittendance plaques. No, the dozen did 
not come together. They came by car, 
train, and plane—and called the roll in 
the House of Friendship. 


Persevering Padre. We meet Rev. 
W \. (“Papre”’) PETzoLpT and learn 
that for 38 years he has been minister- 


‘HOW!” Three chiefs exchange an Indian salute during Denver's 
welcome to Convention throngs. Left to right: Rotary’s 1940-41 Presi- 
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ing to Indians as superintendent of the 
Crow Indian Reservation Baptist Mis 
sion at Lodge Grass, Mont. And we 
learn more. Seven years ago he was 
elected to the Rotary Club of Billings, 
Mont., which city is 84 miles from his 
mission. But it’s a rare Monday that 
doesn’t find him at the weekly luncheon 
—with 84 miles of driving behind him, 
84 ahead. Can anyone top his 168-mile 
round-trip total? 


Attendance Winners. To the Rotary 
Club of Marianao, Cuba, went the cov- 
eted Convention attendance trophy for 
1941 (ten present; mileage 2,491). Hilo, 
Hawaii, won second place (four present; 
mileage 4,024). Apopka, Fla., came third 
(four present; mileage 2,059). Percen- 
tage of total Club membership in at- 
tendance at the Convention is a third 
factor in determination of the winner. 


Unseen Audience. While only 9,000 
Rotary folk sat in the “seen” audience 
Which heard Helen Jepson’s soprano 
during the dedication of Denver’s Red 
Rocks Park, hundreds of thousands of 
Rotary and non-Rotary folk comprised 
the unseen audience. Radio brought the 


event to their homes Alert to the in- 


ternational significance of the Conven 
tion, radio stations put plenary sessions 
and individual personalities on the ait 
for a total of 35 broadcasts, eight of 


them on network hookups 


Corner Brighteners. Tracing down 


some soft Southern syllables to thei 
source, we tune in and hear the Georat 
Dismores, of Jacksonville, Fla telling 


how Rotarians “can take 


floods hot boxes,” and other difticulties 


balked their train, made it 12 hours late 
But were the scores of Rotariar aboard 
bored? Not they One turned condu 

tor, complete with borrowed ip and 


punch; another, in purloined porter 


coat, ambled down aisles dispensir 
mock haircuts And © still inother 
mounting a platform baggage trucl le 


livered an address on the need for more 
youth in Rotary His climax was a pat 
on the head of 11-yeal old GEORG! if 


“who is a splendid example of what I 


Degrees for Tom Davis. The days 
just before the Convention were espe 
cially busy ones for Tom J. Davi rf 
Butte, Mont., who, on July 1, was to 
become President of Rotary Interna 
tional At two college commencement 
he was awarded honorary degree 
Jamestown College, in North Dakota 
granted him the degree of doctor of 
laws; Linfield College McMinnville 
Oreg., conferred the same Said Dr 
JoNAS A. JONASSON, then President of the 
McMinnville Rotary Club and professor 
of history, in the citation of PRESIDEN’ 
DAVIS “The West sees in you a man 


to match its mountains; steadfast a 


dent Armando de Arruda Pereira, of Brazil; Chief Charles Red Cloud, 
grandson of a Sioux warrior; Ralph Carr, Colorado’s Governor. 


Photo: Denver Post 
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LITTLE Evon Pershing, 7, son of Rotarian D. R. Persh- EACH DAY brought a special treat for the ladies, but comfortable chats { 

amazed a Convention audience with idle hours. In this group, left to right: Mrs. Algernon Blair, Montgomery, Ala 
Mrs. Hicks Cadle, Denver; Mrs. C. Reeve Vanneman, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. Carlos G 

Stratton, Huntington Park, Calif.; and Mrs. Claire Bateman, Dansville, N. Y 


ing, of Limon, Colo., 
his saxophone—but it, he says, is only his hobby. The 
piano is his forte—which he proved with a bit of Chopin. 


emt apna rete eS m . SESS Asa paante © ee mee Cs. 
‘Fay * teen ES. A Sk ot ON : 
UNFORGETTABLE for many a Conventioner was the Hopi dance A CANNON in Colorado makes an apt “prop” for three army men 
under the stars at Red Rocks Park. Beneath the paint and feathers Left to right: L. J. Van Schaick, The Philippines, Congressional M 
holder; Past President Will R. Manier, Jr., captain, 4th Infantry; N 
of the dancers were Rotary-sponsored Boy Scouts of La Junta, Colo. ernor H. D. Jones, 4th Infantry, commander 29th Division Associa 


NEXT YEAR it's Toronto—and Sidney B. Mc- 
Michael, Chairman of the 1942 Host Club Com- 
mittee, invites the Denver throng to Cana 


WHEN Pauls and Founders meet! It was a mo- 
ment mutually enjoyed when Incoming Gover 
nor Paul Claiborne (left), of California, met Ro- 
tary’s Founder Paul Harris, and told him the 
idea for 20-30 Clubs came to him at a Rotary 
luncheon. Governor Claiborne organized the 
first of these young men’s clubs 19 years ag 
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granite chiselled by the elements, pro- 
ductive as the fabulous mines of the 
Rockies, and clean as the windswept 
summits that look up into the face of 
God. By precept and example you are 
leading and inspiring men.” 


Reporter Returns. "Way back in the 
‘90s when Paut P. Harris, the young 
man who later was to found Rotary, 
was gathering his amazing!y versatile 
background, he “did spells” on two 
Denver newspapers as a reporter, rode 
the range as a cowboy outside of Den- 
ver, and acted in a Denver stock com- 
pany. During Convention week, the 
alert Denver press took special notice 
of Pau Harris’ homecoming. 


Roadside Hospitality. Convincing 
evidence that all the talk about the high 
hospitality of the West is not “hog 
was the large number of high- 
vay hospitality booths that greeted 
Denverbound Rotarians. One of the 
busiest was that from which the Rotary 
Club of Burlington, Colo., dispensed 
road maps, windshield stickers, soft 
drinks, candy bars, and free tickets for 
picture shows, swimming, and dancing. 
The usefulness of the booth itself, a 
miniature log cabin, did not end with 
the last registration. It was to be sold, 
the proceeds to go to the Club’s crip- 
pled-children fund. 


wash” 


Big Jump. We meet Dr. Henry J. 
SavaGcE, of Gadsden, Ala., at the tele- 
graph desk in the House of Friendship, 
and pry out of him the fact that dur- 
ing the past Rotary year, his year as 
President, his Club’s membership 
jumped from 59 to 82. Partial answer, 
he explains, is that defense expansion 
is making Gadsden “one of the fastest- 
growing towns in the nation.” The rest 
of the answer, we insist, must have been 
hard work. “Well, yes, if you want to 
say so,” smiles the Doctor. 

Iron Men. While it may not come to 
the attention of the Treasury of the 
United States, the Convention dispersed 
many a silver dollar over the world. 
The hefty coins (colloquially known as 
“cartwheels” or “iron men’) were a 
great novelty to many Conventioners, 
including most persons present from 
the Eastern part of the United States. 


Legislation. The annual Convention 
—the sole legislative body in Rotary— 
considered six Proposed Enactments 
and five Proposed Resolutions. Three 
Enactments and three Resolutions were 
adopted. 

The first Enactment adopted was one 
offered by the Rotary Club of Winnet- 
ka, lL, which broadened the eligibility 
for senior membership, so that now not 
only Rotarians who are 65 or older and 
have been members for five years, or 
who have been Rotarians 20 years re- 
gardless of age, may claim the privilege 
of senior membership, but also any 
present or past officer of Rotary Inter- 
national may ask it and receive it. 

The second Enactment adopted was 
proposed by the Board of Directors, and 
made clear the provisions for electing 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





MILITARY ACCREDITED 950TH yEAR 

At northern entrance to Skyline Drive 
Prepares boys for college or business through 
intensive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Visitors welcome. Write 
for catalog and ‘'Visit’’ folder. 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


















62nd year High school and 2 
Junior College. Fully accred- 
ed. Beautiful q e campus 
$80,000.00 Scholastic Bldg. 
al pool, gym, rifle range, Stadi- 
um. All Sports. Music, 
dramatics. Aviation—flying, ground courses. 
Riding. bo oe Summer School, Friendly 
spirit Catal 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 681 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


OLU BI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


| 

| 

| 12 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Government. Fully ac 
| 














credited. Special Department preparing for Governme nt 
Academies. R.O.T.C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. 
Athletics: swimming, golf, horsemanship. 
Beautiful bluegrass campus of 67 acres. 
T, Columbia, Tenn, 


New gym. 
5U piece band. 
For illustrated catalog address: Dept. 


CHREINER INSTITUTE 


A SOUTHERN 

High School and Junior College De 
partments, all fully accredited. En 
dowed. Military. Small Classes. Su- 
pervised Study. Ideal winter climate. Sixty miles 
f:om San Antonio, Texas. For literature write 


J. J. DELANEY, President, 
Box R, Kerrville, Texas 






( FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMP 


July 5-Aug. Frequent cruises along 
Jersey coast = sub-chaser. Expert in- 
struction in rowing, sailing, swimming. 
Boys 10-20. Tutoring available. Modern 
dormitories, rifle range. 50 boats. Lim- 
ited enrolment. Inclusive fee cov- 
ers uniform, laundry. Catalo 

Rear Admiral_S. S. Robison, U.S. 

a (Ret.). Box “T’’. Toms River, N. J. 














PREPAREDNESS HAS BEEN OUR JOB 
FOR 97 YEARS—Kemper’s superior 







ram of prepar- 
is. — men to succeas ually m hfe’s 
mean much to your son. 


MILITARY <a emer College, High School 

Fully accredited. Superior instructicn. Modern buildings. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pd ome rifle range. Five athletic fields. 96 
L 


acres. Catalog, Col.A.M.Hitch, 3'C Third $t., Boonville, Ma, 
Governors-Nominee by the _ Districts, 
specifying one vote for each Club as a 
minimum, and one vote for each 25 
members or major fraction thereof— 
membership to be taken at the last day 
of the month preceding the District 
Conference. Provision for a mail bal- 
lot, where necessary, was also made. 

The third Enactment adopted pro- 
vided for the discontinuance of a gen- 
eral Extension Committee and the sub- 
stituting of as many Regional Exten 
sion Committees as the Board may 
deem advisable. This was also proposed 
by the Board. 

The Resolutions adopted were: first, 


andolph Macon ACADEMY | 





ENTWORTH 


Military Academy ond Junior College 











DAUGHTER OF YOURS 


Now that she is eagerly antic ipating 
her first contact with the world via 


“a job,” how can you best he ‘Ip her? 

Katharine Gibbs secretarial train- 
ing is the choice of thoughtful fathers 
anxious to see their daughters fortu- 
nately placed in the business world. 
Among the _ secretaries-in-training 
now at Gibbs are girls from forty 
states—combining happy  away-at- 
school experiences with thorough 
preparation for secretarial careers 

The Gibbs catalog may help you 
and your daughter to decide that she, 
too, ought to go to Katharine Gibbs 
this year! Address Dean’s Secretary. 


KATHARINE GIBBS 


NEW YORK, 230 Park Ave. 


Boston, 90 Marlborough Street 
Providence, R. |. 155 Angell Stree: 









BUSINESS 
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MME AVA MALL 





COMMERCE MALL 


— Accounting, Banking, Ste- 
aT) aphy, Telegra ny, Civil Servi -e 
all branches of modern commerce. 3, 506 
students, beautiful campus, 8 build- 
ings, $60,000 gym, $40,000 stadium, 

municipalswimming pool, band, é 


— Dinins TALL 





glee club, regular University life. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Attend on Credit, Pay When Employed [| 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1500 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 


one grouping the attendance-contest 
rules in one section and dropping five 
former Resolutions that have 
their purpose and are no longer effec- 
tive; second, authorizing the dropping 
by the Board of certain Convention 
Resolutions which have served their 
purpose and are no longer in force; 
and, last, a greeting to Rotarians all 
over the world, expressing “the hope 
that the time may 
world conditions will permit Rotarians 
from all countries to enjoy the pleasant 
associations and fellowship of an an- 
nual Convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional.” 


served 


soon come when 
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By Angus S. Mitchell 


1940-41 Director, Rotary International; 
Melbourne, Australia 


= THE PARK in your own town, 
perhaps, lovely Maribyrnong Park in 
Essendon, Australia, has long been a 
sort of afternoon paradise for old men 
with time on their hands. For years 
old cronies have foregathered beneath 
its palms and eucalypti to chat and 
chaff away their idle hours. 

But a park bench and a tree offer 
scant protection from rain and sun—of 
which we have much in Australia—and 
many a time in past Summers the old 
gentlemen had to leave a game of 
draughts or a talk fest and hustle to 
their homes. Winter rawness, too, al- 
ways put a long quietus on their pleas- 
ant gatherings. 

But all that is changed now. Noth- 
ing—neither wind, rain, heat, nor cold 

can keep elderly gentlemen 
from their afternoon fellowships today, 


these 


for they have a stout little house in 
which to meet or against which they 
can lean their chairs in the sun. It all 
came about in this manner: 

Having observed how the old men’s 
chats were at the mercy of the ele- 
ments, Rotarians of Essendon conceived 
the idea of building a shelter in the 
park for them. It seemed a logical proj- 
ect for their lively Rotary Club, and so 
it proved to be. Funds came in in big 
lumps and _ little 
shape, and soon the clink of the brick- 
layer’s trowel and the plunk of the car- 
penter’s hammer echoed through the 


lumps, plans took 


trees, 

Today on the banks of the beautiful 
Maribyrnong River stands a little brick 
house with a tile roof which is known 
as the Pioneers’ Retreat. As one ap- 
proaches it, he notes a small flower gar- 
den, a welcome sign above the door, 
and, weather permitting, a row of old 
gentlemen sunning themselves before 
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TWO VIEWS of the snug 
retreat which the Rotary 
Club of Essendon, Austral- 
ia, built for old gentle- 
men of the community. It 
enables them to foregath- 
er for a chin fest or a 
game of cards regardless 
of the weather, and is an 
outgrowth of their park- 
bench parleys of former 
years. Organizing as the 
“Old Pioneers,” the old- 
sters chose John Richards 
(second from left) secre- 
tary. What he says goes! 





it. Inside the house, which is open 
every morning, afternoon, and evening 
of the week with the exception of Sun- 
day morning, the visitor may find a 
game of cards, draughts, cribbage, or 
dominoes in progress, and he will be 
surprised to find a fine little library, a 
number of splendid oil paintings, and 
a wireless set—‘“radio,” to American 
readers. All were gifts of Essendonians. 
Over the fireplace are the Rotary em- 
blem and an inscription reading: “Do- 
nated by the Rotary Club of Essendon, 
August, 1938.” Apart from the library 
books, there is a generous supply of 
magazines, novels, and newspapers. 

But even so informal a thing as an 
afternoon gathering of pipe smokers 
and yarn spinners seems to need organi- 
zation—at least the old gentlemen be- 
lieved so—and they chartered them- 
selves as the “Old Pioneers,” drew up 
a set of rules, elected officers, and en- 
rolled 38 members. Once a month, in 
addition to their daily gatherings at 
which the average attendance is 16, the 
Old Pioneers have a special meeting— 
for business and for pleasure. 

“This simple little structure in Mari- 
byrnong Park,” wrote an Essendon 
newspaperman, “is a silent witness of 
what service can be performed toward 
the aged. It is but one of the many 
kind acts performed by Rotarians for 
the benefit of humanity.” 

And then he closed on quite a signifi- 
cant note: “In contrast to the peaceful 
surroundings of the Pioneers’ Retreat 
is the Maribyrnong munition factory on 
the opposite side of the river. Here the 
weapons of war are being fashioned. If 
only more people in this world were to 
live up to the principles of Rotary, 
there would be no need for wars. This 
world would be a better place.” 




















Opinion 
[Continued from page 4] 


earth.” I plead guilty: I did not 
pect an answer to that prayer 
was much more a means of exhib 
my goodwill toward all men. It 
more, I fear, as though I would braz 
and lefthandedly advise the Lord 

a dose of peace would be a good thing 
about now. The answer came. It 
shocked, awoke, and astounded me. 
was in the form of a question: “Bu 
the earth ready for peace?” I am 
pondering that question. 


Put Ideals into Effect 

M. L. Situ, Rotarian 

President, Millsaps College 

Jackson, Mississippi 

A popular slogan for business houses 
today is “Courtesy and service.” It 
phrase that expresses the highest 
loftiest idealism. But in order for thé 
qualities to become dynamic and real in 
business, they must become a part of 
the very texture of the moral life of men 
who conduct those businesses. It will 
then cease to be a beautiful slogan on! 
and become a potent reality. Busines 
men who have these ideals will not on! 
sell their goods, but will also sell then 
selves to their customers. If men of Ro 
tary embody the lofty ideals of the Clul 
whose name they bear, they will, in 
serving their community, release int 
that community something of the ideals 
which they hold. The community will 
receive a double benefit: good deeds 
plus the spirit back of the good deeds.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Strength in Unity 

H. J. GRAMLICH, Rotarian 

Association Secretary 

Chicago, Illinois 

While attending Rotary in Alban) 
New York, several years ago, I was in 
pressed by a statement made by a young 
Iroquois Indian who at the time wa 
serving as counsellor in a near-by Y.M 
C.A. camp. This lad told of a stor 
which had been handed down to hin 
through many generations. It seems 
that at an early day the six divisions o! 
the Iroquois tribe were very warlik« 
among themselves. The old Iroquois 
chief called in the six chiefs represent 
ing the subdivisions. He took six a1 
rows and handed one to each of the me! 
and suggested they break them. Eac! 
did this with very little effort. Then 
the old chief took six similar arrows an 
strapped them together and handed th¢ 
package around the circle. Each chie! 
tried to break the arrows, but faile: 
Then the leader compared this expe! 
ence with what happens when men 0} 
erate individually. It appeals to me that 
this homely illustration which was use: 
so effectively by the Indian chief in ge' 
ting the component parts of his nati 
to quit fighting among themselves an 
pull together, has a bearing on our 
everyday lives and on practically ever 
move which is made by a Rotary Clu! 
—From a Rotary District (120) Confe 
ence address. 
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| RULES TO REMEMBER 


HE COMPETITION is limited to 

Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Inter- 
national are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
and transparencies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate: 
title. class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 
tarian, state relationship and the name 
of the Rotary Club of which the rela- 
tive is a member.) 


Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THE Rorartan Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction 
whenever desired. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by Tue Rorarian 
Magazine for loss or damage to prints 
or transparencies submitted. 


Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 


In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 


Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 
rARIAN not later than October 1, 1941. 
An extension to October 20, 1941, will 
be allowed to contestants from outside 
the United States and Canada. 














bET AHEAD— 


and enter your photographs in 








The 1941 PHOTO CONTEST of THE ROTARIAN 


30 Prizes 


Any photo is eligible—every photo is eligible (if taken by a Rotarian 
or a member of his family). There are two classes in “black and white” 

which include toned prints—and one for full-color pictures. Look 
over your prints and negatives. Look over the rules above. Go out and 
take a few more “shots” and then send them in at once to the Contest 
Editor! Send them all! They may win a prize! 


In each of the “black and white” divisions—Human INTEREST and 
Scenic—there will be a First Prize of $50, a Second Prize of $30, a Third 
Prize of $20, and ten Honorable Mentions of $5 each. In the FuLL-CoLor 
Division, for transparencies and color prints, a First Prize of $50, Second 
Prize of $30, and two Honorable Mentions of $10 each. 


Read the rules above carefully, dust off your lenses, and check your 
film supplies. Snap those pictures! You may win a prize!! Address: 


Contest Editor, THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE 


05 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


Aucust, 1941 
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$400 in Cash 


3 
1 
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EVERY ENTRANT 
gets a years membership in 
THe Rorartan’s Camera Cus, 
free, and first-prize winners get 


Life Memberships. 
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When 
You Visit Chicago 
This Summer 


—won't you accept this invitation 


to visit our nationally famous sales- 


rooms, located in the heart of Chi- 


cago’s Loop Shopping district? 


Here you may see the choicest col- 
lection of modern, antique and 


semi-antique Oriental rugs in 


America, all imported direct by us. 
If you are unable to visit our sales- 
rooms, arrangements can be made 
to have rugs shipped on approval 


to Rotarians and their friends. 


Gree ! 


**The Care of Oriental Rugs”’ 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


169 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Booklet on 











The Man Who Wasn't There 


Should have a copy of 


1941 Ec nesiiilii 
P roceec ling. 5 Bool 


The Man Who Was There 


will want one as a memento 
of a wonderful experience. 


Profusely illustrated from cover 
to cover with many Convention 
scenes and points of interest in 
and around Denver. 


An encyclopedia of valuable 
information for future refer- 
ence. A fine gift for your friends 
—school or public libraries. 
Send your order today. Send 
no money— invoice will be sent 
later. $2.00 POSTPAID. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“I HAVE never bought or sold any 
items for profit, being a collector for the 
fun of it,” writes Ro- 
TARIAN ALFRED M. COL- 

Y, of Mansfield, Ohio. 


Yet his fascinating 
collection of “holo- 
graphs,” or autograph- 


ic letters, of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration 
of Independence and 
of the Presidents of 
the United States is, 
as he explains, com- 
plete except for the $1,000 rareties. 
Here he reports on his hobby. 





Colby 


Turre is romance in letters, and to 
hold in one’s hand something penned 
by George Washington or Abraham 
Lincoln or Robert E. Lee or Benjamin 
Franklin seems to me a thrilling ex- 
perience. There is only one such let- 
ter in existence and if it is destroyed, a 
part of the writer seems gone forever. 
A copy or facsimile is not even a second 
edition; the original holograph is an in- 
timate part of the personality of the 
writer. Nikola Tesla wrote once that 
whenever he writes a letter, he gives 
away a part of himself. 

My own collecting, resumed 12 years 
ago, really started when I was a boy at 
the suggestion of an understanding 
father who knew that this was one way 
to keep a boy too busy to get into mis- 
chief. During a period of three or four 
years a begging letter was sent to about 
everyone whose name appeared in the 
headlines: authors and artists, preach- 
ers and prize fighters, soldiers and 
statesmen, and notables of high or low 
degree, the names of whom have long 
since been forgotten. I became an auto- 
graph “fiend.” The result was the accu- 
mulation of a great hodgepodge of 
scraps of paper and signed cards and 
occasional letters or quotations. 

The album was aé curious affair. 
Louisa May Alcott kept company on the 
same page with Grover Cleveland, and 
Queen Victoria seemed contented enough 
alongside Thomas A. Edison because 
they had at least one thing in common: 
the great sweeping flourishes covering 
their signatures like umbrellas——Victor- 
ia’s magnificent “V,” and Edison’s wide- 
flung ‘““‘T’—seemed to make them kin- 
dred spirits. British royalty and the 
king of inventors, unlike ordinary mor- 
tals, placed their flourishes in front and 
above the signatures, instead of behind 
and below. 

During a boyhood visit in England, I 
“pestered”” many prominent persons for 
autographs including crowned heads 
and the nobility, who seemed to me 
quite glamorous. Lord Knollys, secre- 





tary to the Prince of Wales, wrote that 
as his Royal Highness had not the ho 

of my personal acquaintance, he m 
decline to send me his autograph 
card from Field Marshal Sir Ga 
Wolseley, then head of the British 
Army, stated that an autograph would 
be sent on receipt of my check for 
payable to the Battersea Home for 
cats and dogs. Not having the £5, | 
left England without the autograph 

After a while the fever abated. W) 

I resumed collecting, I began to spec 
ize in the collecting of Americana, 
cluding historical letters and document 
particularly those written by signers 
the Declaration of Independence a: 
Presidents of the United States. Fro 
reputable dealers—of whom there are 
about a score in the United States—fron 
auction sales dispersing libraries and 
estates, by gifts from friends, by trades 
with other collectors, and by purchase, 
I have been able to secure fine origina! 
autograph letters of a majority of the 
immortal group who risked all on tl 
famous day, July 4, 1776. 

It is possible in time to acquire all 
the signers except perhaps two, whi 
are so scarce that specimens command 
prices in the thousands of dollars on the 
rare occasions when offered for sale 
Even mere signatures of these two men 
—Thomas Lynch, Jr., of South Carolina 
and Button Gwinnett, of Georgia—are 
far beyond the reach of any collecto! 
except those of very large means. The 
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signers includes farmers, 
ministers, statesmen, jurists, 
ipitalists, college presidents, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers. They were 
olorful group, patriots all, and many 
them lost their homes and fortunes 


the 
vsicians, 


list of 


in the cause. 

Original holographs of the Presidents 
of the United States are easier to obtain 
than those of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but some are 
scarce on account of the competition of 
the typewriter which makes real auto- 

aph letters of some of the later Presi- 
jents even more difficult to obtain than 
hose of Washington or Adams. Letters 


of the earlier Presidents, such as John 
Quiney Adams, Van Buren, Tyler, Fill- 
nore, Polk, and Buchanan, can be 


ked up for from $5 to $20 each, but 

od handwritten letters of Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Frank- 

D. Roosevelt are exceedingly difficult 

obtain. I have interesting letters of 

except Mr. Hoover, who apparently 
never writes a letter in his own hand. 
(If Mr. Hoover sees this page, will he 
please “take pen in hand” and “drop me 
a line.’’) 

Most of these letters are quite charac- 
teristic. Washington wrote in a Clear, 
bold, but flowing hand, expressing him- 
self plainly and in excellent English. 
Jefferson wrote carefully, in great de- 
tail and at great length, Adams in large, 
plain, slowly formed letters, indicating 
the wise, stubborn, opinionated scholar. 
His son, John Quincy Adams, wrote a 
librarian’s hand—he was an intellectual 
—the scholar in politics. Jackson, the 
swashbuckling man of the people, wrote 
in a dashing, rugged, impetuous style, 
and Lincoln in plain, honest letters and 
few words, nothing unnecessary added 
and everything necessary included. 
Cleveland, however, always exceptional, 
wrote the opposite of characteristically, 
for he had a small, dainty, flowing, fem- 
inine hand. Coolidge, on the contrary, 
had a large, bold, irregular handwriting 
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with the capitals in his name as big as 
cartwheels. 

There many interesting things 
about these letters besides the thoughts 
expressed and the formation of the chi- 
rography, such as varieties of paper, 
method of sealing the early letters, in- 
troduction of envelopes, the beginning 
of the use of postage stamps and of post- 
marks, the change from quills and sand 
to steel pens and blotters, and now the 
typewriters; 
the use of 
heads, 


are 


also the developments in 
engraved or printed letter- 
the franking privilege accorded 
to Presidenis and their wives, and so on. 

In addition to the fame of the writer 
the value of a letter is in the character 
of its contents and to whom written. 
Some of the letters in my collection are 
private letters and were never expected 
to be made public. One President wrote 
of the reasons why his head was very 
tired, another that he was hard up and 
thinking of becoming a Bolshevik, an- 
other that he wanted proof of a scur- 
rilous statement made and implied that 
he would stand for no “monkey busi- 
ness,” another that he could do nothing 
for an applicant for reduced interest on 

loan. 

A letter written by one President to 
another is always of special interest to 
a collector, and so I have original speci- 
mens of correspondence between Jeffer- 
and Monroe, Van Buren and John 
Quincy Adams, Fillmore and Lincoln, 
Arthur and Grant, Cleveland and Mce- 
Kinley, and an unusual letter of Hayes 
to Mrs. Cleveland. 

Acquiring these holographs would 
make a chronicle of many an amusing 
example of rewarded or frustrated per- 
severance. Competition at auctions, 
trading with dealers or collectors, fol- 
lowing up a clue to the location of a 
long-sought specimen, writing letters to 
persons who may know a friend of a 
friend of a friend who may have a docu- 
ment in the family archives or a valu- 
able letter tucked away in an old trunk 
in the attic, are stimulating and divert- 
ing experiences. If holographs could be 
ordered from shelves like cans of peas, 
it wouldn’t be any fun to collect them. 
It’s the unexpected that gives most of 
the charm. 


son 


What's Your Hobby? 


It may “take a heap o’ livin’ in a house 
to make it home,” but it needn’t take a 
heap o’ time to ride a hobby. And it doesn’t 
take more than a minute to write Tue 


Groom and ask to be listed here 
a Rotarian or a member of a 
family. There’s no charge 
Postmarks; Ship Models: 
(collects 


if you are 
Rotarian’s 
for the listing 
John B. Smith 
postmerks of other countries—par- 
ticularly Japan and China—and Eastern 
States; interested in collection of ship mod- 
els), Stockton, Kans., U.S.A 

Musical Instruments: Geo 
terested in string musical 
all parts of world), 219 
Easton, Pa., U.S.A 

Teaspoons: Mrs. 


T. Keller (in- 
instruments from 
Northampton St., 


B. S. Mover (wife of Ro- 
tarian—collects souvenir teaspoons; desires 
correspondence with like hobbyists), 6th 
and Walnut St., Perkasie, Pa., U.S.A. 

Miniature Shoes: Effie Jane Crosby (step- 
daughter of Rotarian—collects miniature 
shoes or slippers; will exchange), Roswell, 
N. Mex., U.S.A. 

Arrows: J. Frank Johnson (makes arrows 
and will exchange with other Rotarians or 
their families), Wellington, Tex., U.S.A. 

—THE HoOBBYHORSE GROOM 


SOME of the Presidential holographic letters 
from Rotarian Colby’s interesting collection. 
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@ There’s no record of active childhood 
so true to life as a movie record. Nothing 
else will so vividly perpetuate the memo- 
ries your heart would have never grow dim. 
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But—priceless movie opportunities are 
passing daily. So begin taking movies 
now! And to get fine movies right from the 
first, begin with a Filmo, built by the 
makers of Hollywood's preferred studio 
equipment to give professional results with 
amateur ease. Just press a button, and what 
you see, you get... in full color or brilliant 
black-and-white. 

Soon you'll have mastered the easy 
fundamentals. Then you'll rejoice that 
Filmo imposes no restrictions upon your 
ever increasing ability . . . that it provides 
the features advanced workers want. See 
Filmos at a near-by dealer’s or mail cou- 
® pon. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
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ONLY A FILMO 8 
OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES: 


® A lifetime guarantee! 
® ‘Drop-in’ loading... no 

sprockets to thread. 
® Sealed-in lubrication 

no oiling. 
®Adjustments for slow- 
4 metion scenes and ani- 
4 maced-cartoon filming. 
z oe ®A basic camera, with 
% 4 versatility to keep pace 
with your progress. 
> PALM- ® Makes 8mm. movies for 
m SIZE a few cents a scene. 

‘onl ulno- 

. cat With turret head, from $109.50 

Filmo-Master 8mm. Projector now only $109 


Prefer 16mm. film? See the new Filmo Auto 
Load, ace of 16mm. magazine-loading 
cameras. From $123. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Movie Booklet 
e o . 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1851 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send free: ( ) 16-page booklet about Filmo 

8mm. movie equipment; ( ) information about 

16mm. Filmo Auto Load Cameras. 
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A BUSINESSMAN LAWYER 


at present a general practicing attorney, seeks to 
specialize in the problems of one particular bus- 
iness 4s 4 house attorney-executive assistant Age 
37, with 14 years, genera) business experience 
and nearly two years of law practice. Further 
inquiry as to qualifications is invited. Address: 
Dept. RJ, ROTARIAN MAGAZINE 
35 East Wacker Dr. Chicago, Ill. 


* 
We write speeches on 
any subject. Confiden- 


tial, ‘‘Speeches For rere Occasion,’’ a_ collec- 














tion, $1 Public Speaking Manual, $1 Officer's 
Handbook an Instant Parliamentary Guide, $1. 

»w Jokes and Humorous Talks, pre- 

aed and mailed ney $5 a year. 

akers’ § ke Book, $1. tag Ni Stories, $1. 

STUNT oy Be bok, $1: I adie . Night Pro- 

am Comic Det $2; Pro- 


$ 
Banc que et Book, $1. 


National Reference Library 
Cleveland, Ohio e 


JUNIOR GONG—$6.00 
—8” high, for smaller clubs 


Complete with emblem, gavel and cov- 
er, $6.00. Same beautiful lines and 
rich metal tone as our regular gong, 
10” high, at $15.00 FLAGS—BAN- 
NERS BADGES — FAVORS — 
Everything in CLUB SUPPLIES. 
Have you our No. 98 catalog? 


“OLD GLORY” 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S. Wells St., Ghlcage, 0. ih. 


Eaiiiitec a Club Needs! 


Lapel Buttons .. . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
Road Signs . . . . 
Speaker's Stands. . . 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


| gram ee As 8 Hox Book, $1. 


2014 Torbenson 





























WHY WASTE TIME 
LOOKING FOR THAT 
PARTICULAR FACE? 


Simply phone for our repre- 
sentative, who will call and 
relieve you of all your type 
worries. We have just the type 
face you have been looking for. 








WHITEHALL 5566 





Typographers 


155 EAST OHIO STREET e CHICAGO 





An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high schools 
and colleges, club women, business and 
professional men, and others are finding 
Rotary’s magazine, THe Rorarian, use- 
ful in preparing papers, debate speeches, 
and talks. This is made possible in more 
than 3,000 communities through the 
courtesy of a Rotary Club. Here is an 
opportunity to serve. One year’s sub- 
scription is only $1.50. THe Rotarian, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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“BRACE yourself, boss. 


It's in the hole.” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Ro- 
tarian Merlin L. Dappert, of Taylorville, 
Illinois, who submits the following 
story, notes that “this is a true story, 
and, as far as I know, the humorous 
bravado of the soldier was original.” 


A few minutes past 11 on Armistice 
morning (World War I), members of a 
Negro labor battalion were still working 
frantically “digging in” deeper in some 
shallow trenches at the base of a French 
hill, which they had occupied the night 
before. I hurried down the hill to tell 
them the good news that the war was 
over. One big buck private, standing 
waist deep in a trench he had been dig- 
ging, said to me: 

“Cap’n, last night when de ‘Jerries’ 
were lambastin’ doze big shells ovah 
ouah heads, Ah hea’ed one comin’ ovah, 
’n’ it wuz a-callin’ mah name—S-s-s— 
am-m-m-M-M-M-UEL!” 

“What did you do, Sam?” I asked. 

“Ah tells you, Boss,” Sam replied. 
“Ah stood up ’n’ wave mah ahms ’n’ Ah 


” 


say, ‘Go on by, bullet! 


Word Square 

Define each of the italicized groups 
of words by one word. When rightly 
guessed and placed one below the other 
in the order here given, these will form 
a word square. Here they are: 

As we arrived, a look of smoldering 
displeasure swept his face. Obviously, 
he had lost his power of endurance. A 








low, moaning sound broke the silence 
it was obvious that he wished t 
away to the house, where he 
have a chance to restore his poise 


Let’s Play Ball! 

If you find the correct words in 
puzzle, by reading diagonally from up 
per left to lower right, you will have 1 
name of a ball game. Each wor 
gins with the same letter as the ga 


1. Candle grease. 2. Very great fear 
3. Not tough. 4. Used for “thank you 
5. A vegetable. 6. Early Spring flows 

(This puzzle was submitted by Mrs 
C. W. Hudelson, wife of a Bloomingt: 


Illinois, Rotarian.—Ebs. ) 


Enigma in Numbers 

I am composed of 12 letters, and am 
the home town of a high officer of Ro- 
tary International. 

My 4-5-10-6 is a group of persons pull 
ing together. My 6-12-8 is a membe 
the human race. My 3-5-8 is the sum of 
two numbers. My 1-2-9-4-7-11 is a ke 
on an accordion. 

The answers to the three probl 
above will be found on page 63.—Ebs 


Quandary 
Parachute, parachute, 
Hurry up and open; 
I’ve pulled the rip cord— 
Now I’m hopin’. 
—Rotarian Gentry Keith 


= - ° -_ 
Tales Twice Told 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 


him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Making Billy the Goat 
Introductions are an art. One rathe! 
pompous chairman introduced William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale, as follows: 
“IT now have the honor of introducing 
to you Mr. Yelps, of Fale.”—Christi: 
Science Monitor. 


Future Collegians 

This modern generation of babies 
should be taught not to suck their 
thumbs. They might bite them off, and 
they are liable to need them when they 
get old enough to travel—The New 
Zizzer, PLAINVIEW, TEXAS. 


Demonstration 

Football coach (to players): “And re- 
member, football develops individual 
ity, initiative, and leadership. Now get 
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to the field and do exactly as I tell 


"-—-Weekly Rotary Letter, DAVEN- 


r, IOWA. 


ollector’s Item 
He: “Well, I suppose you're angry 
ecause I came home with this black 
eve last night.” 
She (sweetly): “Not at all, dear. You 
»y not remember it, but when you 
1e home, you didn’t have that black 
‘Screwdriver, LOYALTON, CALIFOR- 


o on the Aisle 

Now, Miss,” asked the dentist of the 
ovie usherette, “which tooth is it that 
giving you all the trouble?” 

Second from the left in the balcony,” 
reply.—Rotary Club News, 
YORK. 


the 
acA, NEW 


Rural Bull 

\ city chap was crossing a pasture. 
Say, there,” he called to the farmer, 
is this bull safe?” 

‘Well,’ answered the farmer, “I 
eckon he’s a lot safer than you are 
ight now.”—The Mascot, FRANKLIN, 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Relief 
Woman: “Doctor, I want you to help 
1y husband.” 

Psychiatrist: “Well, what’s wrong? 
Woman: “He is worrying about 
money.” 

Psychiatrist: 
him of all that.’ 
CALIFORNIA. 


) 
9” 


I'll relieve 
LAKEPORT, 


“Now, now, 
’—Rotogram, 


Coated Comment 

Wife: “Did you notice the chinchilla 
oat on the woman sitting in front of 
us this morning?” 

Husband: ‘“Er-no. 
ing most of the time.” 

Wife: “Huh! A lot of good the serv- 
ice did you!”—The Blue Rapidarian, 
BLUE Rapips, KANSAS. 


Afraid I was doz- 


ery Little Helps 

A man by the name of Little lived in 
a little house in a little town, and he 
worked for a very little salary. The 
neighbors wondered how Mr. Little and 
the whole Little family could get along 
on so little salary. He was asked: “Mr. 
Little, 


how do you and Mrs. Little and 









PRESCRIPTION 
DEP*T. 











the little Littles get along on such a lit- 


tle salary?” Mr. Little replied, “Every 
Little helps.” 
It All Depends 
Binks: “Do you suppose it is bad 
luck to have a cat follow you?” 
Skinks: “Well, it depends. Are you 
man or mouse?’—Weekly Letter, Wor- 
CESTER, NEW YORK. 





Line Up! 


A fish line may bring you a flashing 
trout or a battling muskie, but a line 
to complete the unfinished limerick be- 
low may bring you $2—if it is in The 
Fixer's mailbox by October |, and if 
it is the best submitted. Send as many 
lines as you wish. Just address The 
Fixer, Stripped Gears Department, care 
of "The Rotarian'’ Magazine, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago.—Gears Eds. 











1 Bit about Bill 
Prexy Bill is as keen as he’s smart, 
Right on time all our meetings now 
start, 
But when all's said and done 
And we've had our fun, 


Baint a Saint! 

As the unfinished limerick published 
in the May Rorarran indicated, Slim 
Baint was a bit quaint. That fact ap- 
pealed to readers. The result: a lot of 
contributions to help the flighty Frxer 
round out the verse. The one which 
struck him as zipful was submitted by 
Rotarian Louis T. McKim, of Melville, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. Here it is: 
Slim Baint, 
just a bit 


There's much to be said for 
Though think he’s 
quaint, 
But if Slim says he'll do it, 
You'll never need rue it, 


some 


Who says that quaint Baint ain't a 
saint? 
Yes, “ain’t’” is ungrammatical. But 


THE FIxer ain’t fussy this time! 


Answers to Problems on Page 62 

WorRD SQUARE: Anger. Nerve. Groan 
Evade. Renew. 

Let’s PLay BALL!—1. Tallow. 2 
teNder. 4. thaNks. 5. turnip. 6. 
The letters spell ‘“‘Tennis.” 

ENIGMA IN NUMBERS: Butte, Montana, the 
home of Tom J. Davis, 1941-42 President of 
Rotary International. 


tError. 3. 
tulips. 
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Jug a 


“WHICH vitamin will give my husband energy to mow the lawn and clean up the cellar?” 


Aucust, 1941 








YOURSELF oe, 4 
FRIENDS 
THRILL ase... O rise 


Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 
GAMY TROUT DELICIOUS 


Caught Today —Shipped ne -Arrive Tomorrow or 

Next Day sUaranteed HRILL”™ and Perfect 

Arrival—or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit good with 
JeLuxe B f. 

=. DeLan Ser = TROUT 914 te 104 

inches long 


Price only $3.00 


Delivered any place in oe 
United States. Iced— 
press Pre paid Trout Am: =“ 
dine Recipe on box 

Prices on Genuine Rocke he 
Contatoupes, M 

Peaches ad er Uniew Pre t 


Rowal 
Pain BOw 
vrovur 





Girt pon 


Denver, Colorado 


+ 1) 
GREEN BROS. ae 


Unique Gifts- -Pascal Celery in Nov 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


The TARCO Visible Desk File ts 
for a list of your frequently-called tele 
phone numbers. It puts them at your 
operator's finger tips. Also suggested for 
filing visibly any small card list 


Learn About It 


Supplied by the manufacturers of the of 
ficial Rotary Club Secretary's Record 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS & COMPANY 
Printed forms, binders and fil 
ing equipment direct to user. 


316-324 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 











ideal 











LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
( ) Letter Size $5.00 
( ) Cap Size $6.00 
Check size and quantity desired. 
Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 


23 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Olive Green Art Steel 


EVER BEEN EMBARRASSED 


by not remembering important dates like birth 
days, anniversaries, etc.? Avoid recurrence by 
using my reminder service Oe for 
stating event and date 





Send only 
each reminder desired, 


on which you wish to receive notice 





F.N. Maupin, Room 1010, 616 S. Michigan Av., Chicago, Il 








FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 
hundreds of employees 
— not mechanical ser- 
vants. They ll make your 


stay the more enjoyable. 


Emil Eltel 
Kari Eltel 
Otto K. Eitel 


MAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICACO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
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SPEAKING OF LAWYERS, 
as Lawyer John Wigmore does 
elsewhere in these pages, there’s 
an ancient notion that they are 
cold-eyed, flint-hearted cynics. 
But this story doesn’t jibe with it. 
In the midst of an important con- 
ference in Illinois, a Western law- 
yer received a “‘wire”’ from his of- 
fice many miles away, and caught 
the next plane home. Big case? 
Well, you decide. About a year 
ago, it seems, a laboring man and 
his wife kidnapped a_ poorer 
neighbor’s son. Steered to our 
lawyer friend, the bereft parents 
begged his help in broken and ex- 
cited English. In jig time he re- 
stored them their boy. But the 
telegram that sent him winging 
home from the business confer- 
ence reported the lad kidnapped 
again. The job had to be done 
over. “Maybe it’s silly,” said the 
lawyer as he left for the airport, 
“but that boy is their baby and, 
confound it, they are going to 
keep him. Furthermore, the kid- 
napping couple isn’t past saving. 
They just don’t understand our 
laws and customs yet.” When 
pressed, he admitted he might get 
$25 for his trouble. Yes, he is a 
Rotarian. 


NOTHING’S SO FLAT 
today as the “booster blah” that 


once issued so abundantly from 
many American towns. No one 
cares anymore whether our town 
has the most grain elevators in 
Minnetrala County, the tallest 
water tower west of the Tin Plat- 
ter River, or the biggest creamery 
in a 100-mile radius. Visitors only 
yawn when we relate that our 
town has more people than any 
five other towns in the State put 
together. What they want to 
know, it seems, is how those peo- 
ple live. Could you answer for 
your town? Almost anyone in 
Ottawa, Kansas, can. Ottawans 
learned about Ottawa from the 
Ottawa Rotary Club, which made 
a_ scientific community survey. 
Read about it on page 46—and re- 
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member that the story itself is 
almost a ready-made program for 
your Club’s third meeting in Au- 
gust. The subject which Rotary’s 
Program Worksheet (Form 251) 
suggests for that meeting is Noth- 
ing to Do—nothing, that is, until 
a community survey opens your 
town’s eyes to what needs doing. 


CHILDREN CONTINUE 
to lead us all. We adults will 
throw off a cloud of words to un- 
burden our minds of a thought, 
and then comes a child who says 
it all in a sentence. Rotarian 
Glenn Stewart, over in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, provides the latest ex- 
ample of this ability of children to 
put their tongue on the right 
phrase. After a talk on Rotary to 
a number of youngsters at a Dis- 
trict meeting in Jackson, he asked 
for questions. “I notice,” said one 
boy, “that the Rotary emblem is a 
cogwheel. A cog isn’t much good 
—unless it’s running.” 


CLEVERER PENS 
than ours have rhapsodized the 


ladyfolk, so we'll merely say that 
we're glad they’re on hand. It 
gives us a chance to pass on this 
little observation we noted in a 
recent issue of Rotary Rays, pub- 
lication of the Woodstock, Ontario, 
Canada, Club: “A well-known an- 
alyst of retail sales points out that 
women spend 85 cents of every 
dollar. Such a wife is a jewel. So 
many spend $1.37.” 


SCIENCE, WE LIKE TO SAY, 
has shrunk distances—but Stan- 
ley W. Perry, of Perth, Australia, 
wouldn’t mind if the shrinking 
had been greater. He is the new 
yovernor of the 65th District, 
which, he told us at Denver, is an 
area about half the size of the 
United States. To visit his 34 
Clubs after he takes office on Oc- 
tober 1, he will have to fly, for the 
most part. But he should be in- 
ured to long travel and to living 
out of a suitcase. He left home 
last April, travelled 14,000 miles 


oennSEEennestainieemee naiiaenenaien 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


en route to Denver. While Goy. 
ernor Perry is flying over the Aus. 
tralian bush next January, some 
140 other Governors across the 
world will be roaring down the 
concrete, skimming over rails. 
fighting blizzards and flat tires 


and gnats, making talks, holding 
confabs, and giving the last erg 
of their energies to little groups 
of business and professional men 

» 


eager for their counsel. For what’ 
For Rotary, sir, for Rotary. 


THOSE LETTERS ‘U.S.0/ 
are already household property in 


the United States. They stand, as 
even school children know, for 
the United Service Organizations 
for National Defense, Inc.—a non- 
profit corporation which is going 
to maintain some 300 “service 
clubs” or recreational and cul- 
tural centers at Army camps, 
bases, and manufacturing areas 
where local facilities are inade- 
quate, and in buildings to be 
erected by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It’s going to cost U.S.O. 11 
million dollars to staff and main- 
tain these centers during the first 
vear, and it hopes to raise that 
huge sum by public subscription. 
It will, if parents who are worried 
about Son Jim’s life off the post 
pitch in and give him this chance 
at a wholesome one. The last word 
is that they are pitching—hard. 


DADS ‘IN THE DOGHOUSE’ 
because they insist upon driving 
high-school-age daughter and her 
boy friend to and from parties can 
afford being called old fogys. It’s 
cheaper than hospital—or morti- 
cian—bills. According to statistics 
of the Chicago Motor Club, based 
on miles travelled, drivers 16 
years old have about seven times 
as many fatal accidents as those 
of 30. Drivers of 17 have four times 
as many; those in the 18-21 age 
group have three times as many 
From 21 on, the rate falls off rap- 
idly until 25. The 25-year-old 
driver does about as well as the 
30-year. Gradual improvement is 
noted up to the 48-year level, with 
slight dropping away thereafter. 
But the 65-year driver is as good 
as his 27-year son, and worlds 
ahead of his 16-year grandson. 
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